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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
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{RIDA Yr" S news from the Near East is distinctly alarming. 
Telegrams from the correspondents of the Times in 
Constantinople, Athens, and Vienna all point to a sudden 
increase of the unrest in Albania. There was a collision 
between Mirdite tribesmen and Turkish troops on Tuesday 
which is said to have led to a loss of 100 men to the Turks. 
Insurgents in other parts of Albania are said to be active, and 
are making demands to the Turkish authorities which are not 
likely to be granted. These authorities are said to be confident 
of their power to suppress the rebellion, but the Athens 
correspondent of the Times tells us that this conviction is not 
shared by well-informed local observers. It can hardly be 
doubted that when the seizure of Rhodes and Italy's activity 


‘in general in the A2gean becomes known in Macedonia and 
.Albania, the news will have an encouraging effect upon the 


insurgents. We may add that an attempt, which happily 
proved abortive, was made to destroy the Turkish Commission 
which has been travelling in Albania. Dynamite was placed 


‘under the arch of a viaduct which the Commission was to 


have crossed, but the plot was betrayed to the authorities in 
time to prevent a disaster. 


Last Saturday the Italians occupied Rhodes. The Turkish 
garrison offered some resistance, but soon retired to a fortified 
position in the hills. The Turkish governor then surrendered 
the town of Rhodes. The Turkish garrison numbers about 
three thousand, and we do not suppose that the Italians 
will find it an easy matter to overcome them, although 
about 10,000 troops have been landed. Turks are not to 
be turned out of a strong position except by the bayonet. 
If the Italians do not attempt to scatter them they will 
themselves be subject to harassing tactics, and will have 
to keep a fair number of troops in the island. The policy 
of seizing islands in the Avgean is presumably intended to 
give the Italians points to argue with when it comes to 
discussing terms of peace. But this policy means a reduction 
of their strength in Tripoli, where, we imagine, active opera- 
tions will be practically suspended during the summer, or 
else a further calling up of reservists, which will make the 
The Greeks in 





but this will only encourage the Turkish garrisons to make 
the Italians feel as insecure as possible in their new position. 


Baron Marschall von Bieberstein, lately German’ Am- 
bassador at Constantinople, has been appointed to London. 
The announcement has created extraordinary interest, az 
Baron Marschall, as he is usually called, ie the most 
conspicuous figure in the German Diplomatic Service, 
and it is felt that in some new sense the German Govern- 
ment wishes to pay particular attention to Anglo-German 
relations. Although this may be true of German in- 
tentions we need not forget that one reason why Baron 
Marschall is leaving Constantinople is that it would not 
be very easy for him to remain there. He performed the 
remarkable diplomatic feat of being equally the friend of the 
old Turkish régime under Abdul Hamid and of the Young 
Turks. Through his chancellery issued the assurances that 
Germany was the protector of Turkey and the natural 
champion of the Moslem world: But now Italy, the ally of 
the champion, is doing her best to make Turkey bite the dust, 
while Germany is compelled to look on speechless. The awk- 
wardness of this situation can no doubt best be glossed over 
by a change of diplomatic personalities at Constantinople. 


We most sincerely hope that Baron Marschall’s appoint- 
ment may lead to a better understanding between his 
countrymen and ours. That being so, and if any one so 
humble as a journalist may aspire to advise an Ambassador 
may we be permitted «2 word of counsel? We trust that he 
may recognize that a diplomatic agent is accredited to the 
sovereign power in the State, that is, to the Government, and 
not to the Press or the general public. What he should 
aspire to create is a sense of real confidence in the minds 
of the Foreign Office and of the Cubinet, and therefore 
the less he has to do with the newspapers or other outside 
elements the better. An Ambassador who attempts to 
foster good feeling in the Press or to create and stimulate 
a party favourable to his nation is, we are convinced, 
doomed to failure. The attempt to appeal over the head of 
the Foreign Minister to the nation, however well-intentioned, 
is sure to be resented. Gondomar's example is a warning. 
He never really succeeded in making his Spanish mastes 
popular. In truth, the less a foreigu diplomat is known to 
the general public the better. The very interesting account 
of Baron Marschall published in Friday’s Times dwells upon 
his affability to the Press at the Hague Conference. Possibly 
that quality may have been useful in a member of an in- 
ternational Parliament, but we are certain that it car only 
be a snare and a delusion for an Ambassador. 





The Daily Mail of last Saturday quoted Frenck and 
Spanish newspapers as saying that in regard to the Franco- 
Spanish boundary dispute in Morocco both Governments were 
awaiting a proposal from Great Britain. This statement 
was described by the Daily Mail as incorrect. The Spanish, 
at all events, remain in possession of Larache and Alcazar, 
pleading in justification a secret treaty with France. Wve 
sincerely hope that though Sir Edward Grey has not so far 
persuaded the disputants to agree they will recognize thrt the 
success of the French protectorate waits upon Franco-Spanish 
harmony. Spanish ambitions in Morocco are too ancient and 
too keenly felt for them to be ignored. We trust that France 
will be generous. She can afford to t< so better than to 
insist on a punctilio, The warnings, such as the risings ot 
tribesmen and the threatened abdication of the Sultan, aro 
plain that delay is risky. 





The papers of Monday. published a a British protest against 
the “ blood accusation” in Russia. A Jew at Kieff is accused 
of the murder of a Christian boy, and some Christian fanatics 
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are formally pressing an entirely extraneous charge that the 
boy was killed in order that his blood might be used for 
Jewish ceremonial purposes. Such a charge is based on pure 
ignorance, prejudice, and superstition, and, as the protest 
says, is a relic of the days of witchcraft and black magic. 
The mere assertion of it might easily cause a revival of the 
horrible Jewish persecutions of the past. Religious minorities 
other than Jews have been victimized by the “blood accusa- 
tion”’—for example, the early Christians, the Quakers, and 
Christian missionaries in China. The British protest is signed 
by the two Archbishops, by leading statesmen of both parties, 
and by some of the most distinguished men in every depart- 
ment of life, 


We are glad to learn from a Reuter message in the papers 
of Thursday that important progress has been made with the 
proposal for building a Trans-Persian railway. A series of 
conferences have taken place in Paris and arrangements 
have been made for approaching the Persian Government 
with a definite scheme. ‘The Société d’Etudes, which will deal 
with the question, will comprise British, French, and Russian 
groups, and will command £90,000 for the preliminary 
expenses. The Council of Administration will contain twenty- 
four members (eight from each nation), and it is understood 
that Sir William Garstin will be Vice-President. We sincerely 
hope that the negotiations will prosper and that the linking- 
up of the Russian and Indian lines by means of a line across 
Persia will soon be accomplished. The convenience of a 
short route to India will be very great, and the gain to Persia 
through increased commerce will also be great. The danger 
to India is, in our opinion, the figment of heated imagina- 
tions. Isolation is no longer a possible policy for any portion 
of the Empire. 





It is impossible to summarize the evidence given before the 
‘Titanic’ Court of Inquiry which has continued its work 
during the week. On Monday the Court visited the ‘Olympic,’ 
the sister ship of the ‘Titanic. On Tuesday some curious 
statements were made as to the absence of proper equipment 
in the lifeboats. It was said that neo stores, water, or com- 
passes were taken. The general impression one has is that a 
ship like the ‘Titanic’ is too vast for a handful of 
‘officers to control the situation in an emergency. It 
is as though half a dozen men should try to keep 
order in a small town with a population of three or four 
thousand people when feeling is running high. The 
thing is not humanly possible. We hope that Lord Mersey 
may feel himself able to look into the question of what we 
have previously, ¢.e., before the wreck of the ‘Titanic,’ called 
“policing disaster” and to make some recommendation. 
There ought, we think, to be some selected portion of the 
crew trained to put themseves under the officers as a special 
police force. It is not to be supposed that the coolness 
and restraint which distinguished the passengers of the 
‘Titanic’ would aways be present, and then coercion of a 
severe kind might have to be brought to bear in the interests 
of the passengers themselves. 


The German Emperor's well-known appreciation of the 
amenities of English country life is again illustrated by the 
interesting announcement made in Thursday’s Daily Mail. 
Having decided to introduce fox-hunting into his domains, 
the Kaiser commissioned the huntsman of Lord Fitzwilliam’s 
Grove Hounds to form a pack, and the hounds are already on 
their way to Potsdam. The pack includes fourteen couple 
from the leading packs of the United Kingdom and one from 
the Galway Blazers, and the Kaiser's second son, Prince Hitel 
Fritz, will undertake the duties of M.F.H. Here at least is 
a method of promoting an Anglo-German entente which 
every one can welcome. We wish all success to the Potsdam 
Blazers. May the Emperor, his sons, and his subjects enjoy 
many a good run in the woodlands of the Mark. 





The Home Rule Bill, which has been under discussion in 
the House of Commons during the past week, was read a 
second time on Thursday by a majority of 101 (872—271). It 
is impossible for us to attempt to summarize in these para- 
graphs the speeches made on both sides on Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday. We can only say that on both sides the 
speaking was of a high order of merit, but we do not think 
we are showing partisanship when we say that there was 











an absence of anything approaching the passion of conviction 
on the part of the advocates of Home Rule. When we say 
this we do not mean to suggest that all the defenders of 
the Bill are insincere. Their attitude is rather that 
of a man who, having got into a bog, has decided 
that, for one reason or another, the only way is to 
plunge deeper in the hope of getting out on the other side, 
but who is by no means certain whether the attempt he ig 
making will be successful. All that the Government speakers 
seem to be really convinced of is that it is very wicked of any. 
body to suggest that they ought not to have floundered into 
the morass. It may be said that by the nature of things 
Unionist speakers have an easier task, since it is always easier 
to attack than to defend. That, however, does not in reality 
account for the contrast we are noting. Unionists really 
believe that the Bill isa bad Bill, and that Home Rule will 
bring misery and not benefit to Ireland, and that the break. 
up of the United Kingdom menaces the whole national 
welfare, and this belief is apparent in their speeches. 


On Thursday, after Mr. Redmond had made an impassioned 
but absolutely unconvincing speech on the text that the giving 
of a Constitution to Ireland would strengthen the position of 
the British Empire in the world, and Mr. Russell bad tried 
not only to defend his own political past but to explain away 
Ulster, Mr. Bonar Law summed up the arguments of the 
Opposition. With great force he urged that the plea that the 
present Bill was only part of a general federal system could 
not be used in future, for it was now clear that custom houses 
were to be set up within the United Kingdom. The pretence 
that the congestion of business would be got over by the 
creation of an Irish Parliament had also gone by the board. 
Turning to finance, he insisted, with perfect truth, that Great 
Britain would become responsible for pecuniary commitments 
over which she would have no control. In regard to Ulster, he 
again asked the Government how they could justify the 
forcing of the Loyalists of that province under. a Dublin 
Parliament against their will. He ended by censuring the 
Government for refusing to take the opinion of the electorate 
on their Bill. 


Mr. Asquith, in closing the debate, insisted that no attempt 
had been made to deal with the argument that the character 
and persistence of the Irish demand was one which could not 
be ignored by a democratic Parliament. As to Ulster, 
English people would not be deterred from doing what they 
believed to be just by the language of intimidation. He had 
been asked to say whether the Government intended to 
apply the provisions of this Bill in subsequent legislation 
for England, Scotland, and Wales. To this query he replied 
that local conditions would have to be taken into consideration. 
The claim of Ireland came first and was paramount in its 
urgency. That is all very well as a piece of Parliamentary 
dialectic, but the fact remains that if the present Bill passes 
the Government’s federal scheme cannot be applied without 
doing a grave injustice to England. But if the injustice is 
avoided, and Scotland and Wales are placed in a dilferent 
position from that of Ireland, then the federalism will be lop- 
sided. Imagine what would have been the result if certain of 
the States of the American Union, of the various Provinces of 
Canada, or, again, of certain Cantons of the Swiss R« public, 
had been given privileges not enjoyed by the other states, 
Provinces, and Cantons. 


We have dealt in a note toa letter from a correspondent 
with the problem of Ulster, but may point out here our regret 
that Mr. Bonar Law did not boldly meet the hints dropped by 
the Government speakers as to their willingness to exempt 
North-East Ulster and “ pin them” to the addition of a new 
clause to the Bill framed in that sense. We note with 
astonishment that the Times, like our correspondent, seems 
to think that if the Unionist leader had done so he would 
have fallen into a trap laid for him by the Home Rulers. 
Surely this involves a radical misconception of the position. 
What Mr. Bonar Law might, and we hold should, have said 
was something of this kind: “The Government are bound on 
their own showing to exempt Ulster in order not only to pre- 
vent civil war, but also to prevent a violation of their own 
cardinal principle—the need of bowing to the will of the local 
majority. At the same time neither British nor Irish Unionists 
are going to give up their general hostility to the Bill on a 
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hundred other good grounds because the Government have 
made an evil measure a little less evil. The Government 
cannot ride off by declaring that they will not exempt North- 
East Ulster except at the price of the Unionists giving up 
their opposition to Home Rule.” 


It is the commonest and most legitimate of Parliamentary 
practices to amend a Bill in Committee and then to vote 
against the Third Reading. Though one objects to the Bill 
as a whole, if it must pass it had better pass in its least bad 
form. An example will easily prove to Liberals the reason- 
ableness of the course we recommend. If a future Govern- 
ment brings in a tariff in which are included food taxes, the 
Liberals will dislike and oppose the whole of the tariff. But, 
while pressing on with this opposition im foto, they will 
endeavour to get food exempted from the proposed taxation, 
and they will laugh if the Protectionists tell them that they 
have no right to demand the exemption of food from taxation 
unless they are prepared to swallow the rest of the tariff. 
Free Traders will, of course, answer that though they are 
opposed to the tariff as a whole, if it must pass they prefer it 
in its least dangerous form. With all due respect to the 
Unionist leaders we are bound to say that they missed a great 
opportunity of defeating the Bill by not pinning the Govern- 
ment to the exemption of North-East Ulster. Had they done 
this the Government would have been in a hopeless difficulty. 
They must haye either thrown over Mr. Redmond or else made 
it clear that their offers about Ulster were the merest shams. 


We.record with no small satisfaction the fusion of the two 
branches of the Unionist Party brought about by the amal- 
gamation of the National Conservative Union and the Liberal 
Unionist Council, and we trust that this amalgamation at the 
centre will be followed by similar action in the local organiza- 
tions. This is a moment when concentration of effort, and 
therefore of organization, on the part of all Unionists is greatly 
to be desired. We may add our satisfaction at the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Boraston to be the permanent head of the united 
organization. Mr. Boraston has all the qualities which go to 
make a good political organizer. He is not only an expert at 
his work, but he is essentially a man of moderation and sound 
sense. Of his personal devotion to the cause of the Union 
there can be no doubt. 


Every lover of poetry must have been delighted with the 
honours done to Browning throughout the country during the 
past week. Browning's great and outstanding quality is his 
knowledge of human nature. The enthusiast who addressed 
him 








*O learned in love’s mysterious lore, 
Great scholar of the heart,” 

did not exaggerate. But Browning's deep and scholarly 
anatomy of emotion was always the product of “ Humane 
Letters.” There never clung to it the taint of the mental 
dissecting-room or of the post-mortem. Browning's claim to 
be called a true poet does not stop at his power to understand 
and reveal the feelings and motives of men and women. He 
was also a great and conscious artist in words, and his 
occasional roughness and obscurity cannot conceal his mag- 
nificent power over metre and of language. In originality 
and freshness of metrical effect he often reaches heights 
above Swinburne, Tennyson, or Matthew Arnold. The 
variety of his rhythms is extraordinary. Witness “The 
Englishman in Italy,” “ Abt Vogler,” and“ Love among the 
Ruins.” In one case he tried an experiment in unrbymed verse 
which was astonishingly successful, though to our surprise it 
has not found imitators. As far as we know, no one before or 
since has ever written ten-syllable trochaic blank verse as he 
has in “One Word More.” The certainty and dexterity with 
which he employs the new instrument are astonishing. In his 
hands the female ending does not produce the sense either of 
“niceness ” or “ satiety.” 

In truth Browning had all the merits of a great poet except 
one—assuming with Milton that poetry to be complete must 
be “simple, sensuous, passionate.” Every line he wrote is 
instinct with passion, and the appeal to the senses through all 
the arts of metre and rhetoric is overwhelming. Where he 
failed was in that simplicity and directness which alone can 
pierce the mind. The rush of subtle thoughts overwhelmed 
him. He could not select, but threw them all together at our 








heads. His poetry is the splutter of a shower bath rather thas 
immersion in the limpidity of a rock pool. Yet at the celebra- 
tion of his centenary the lover of Browning may be excused if 
he borrows the magnificent compliment which Dryden pays to 
Chaucer. Comparing him with the other poets of his age we 
dare assert :— 


“ He matched their beauties where they most excel ; 
Of love sang better and of life as well.” 


The speeches at the Royal Academy banquet call for 
little comment. ‘I'he best was that of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who deplored the prosaic and drab-coloured 
surroundings in which our statesmen and administrators 
and public servants habitually did their work. Mapes 
were, as a rule, the least unsightly adornments of their 
official apartments. “Think,” continued the Archbishop, 
“what Home Secretaries we might evolve, what Chancellora 
of the Exchequer, what Budgets, might be ours if the 
surroundings were quite other, and the happy man had 
the same chance—for everybody's good, mind you—as the 
civic and political potentates of Venice or Perugia had in days 
gone by. ... Bring these three things together—the drab 
walls, the long purse, and the skilled pencil and brush and 
chisel—and what a difference it might make to England's 
life.” 


Sir Edward Grey was entertained to dinner by the Press 
gallery on the evening of Friday, the 3rd inst., and, in 
responding to the toast of his health, made a genial speech. 
It was a formidable ordeal, he observed, to stand up before 
people who for years had been looking down upon you, and he 
would like to ask the members of the Press gallery a few 
questions instead of being asked them—for example, who, iu 
their opinion, was the best speaker in the House of Commons, 
who was the speaker they liked best, who was the best- 
tempered man in the House, and who was the man with 
whom he should pair? As for the Press, there was a great 
deal about it that was to him ir >redible, e.g., the speed and 
the precision with which speeches were reported—We may 
remark parenthetically that this summary is taken from the 
excellent report of Sir Edward Grey's speech in last Saturday's 
Daily Telegraph.—Dealing with the more serious aspects of the 
connexion between the Press gallery and the House, he observed 
that it was in a sense the trustee of the reputation of the 
House of Commons. They had it enormously in their power 
to make or mar the reputation of the House of Commons as 
a whole in the country, and he was sure that people who had 
been long in the Press gallery must come in time to share 
something of the corporate spirit of the House of Commons. 
When, therefore, there were lapses from the dignity of the 
House, they must never spare their censure. 


Mr. Asquith, who dined with the Central Association of 
Bankers and the Association of English Country Bankers on 
Wednesday night, dealt in his speech with the fall in Consols and 
with industrial unrest. After noting amongst other factors in 
the situation the enormous increase in the area legally open to 
trustees for the investment of trust funds and the demand 
for a higher yield of interest “which always accompanies 
an era of trade activity,” Mr. Asquith asked his hearers to 
observe that the fall in the market value of Government 
securities had markedly taken place during a series of years 
when Parliament had made larger provision than ever was 
known before for the reduction and extinction of our capital 
liability. In the six years ended March 1911 we bad reduced our 
debt by £64,000,000, or £10,500,000 a year. In the same period 
the debts of France and Italy had been reduced by £17,000,000 
and £8,000,000, while those of Germany and Austria had been 
increased by £83,000,000 and £112,000,000 respectively. He 
agreed with Sir Felix Schuster that the signs in the indus- 
trial sky ought to warn them against a temper of complacent 
optimism. The Government were giving the problem of 
industrial unrest their closest attention, and he invited the 
bankers of the United Kingdom to contribute to its solution 
by suggestion and, where possible, by wise and fruitful experi- 
ment. 
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Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. May 9th, 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 78}—Friday week 78}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





THE PREVAILING PESSIMISM. 


UT for the records of history, we might just now be 
excused for entertaining a feeling of exasperation 
almost approaching to despair. The word is strong, but 
hardly too strong when one thinks of the way in which 
people at the present moment go about with long faces and 
upturned eyes and talk about the condition of the nation, 
of the terrible unrest among the working classes, of the 
demoralization of the rich, and of the signs of national 
decadence. Men and women as they eat excellent dinners 
in super-comfortable houses inveigh against the terrible 
luxury of modern times and of the inability displayed on 
all sides to live without vast expenditure. In old days 
Diogenes had at least the decency to preach from a tub. 
Our modern moralists find nothing inconsistent in being 
the thing which they profess to despise. They dream of the 
simple life on the whitest, downiest, and most luxurious of 
beds and harangue us on the wickedness of soft living from 
the easiest of easy-chairs. The cant is carried so far, 
indeed, that we hear surmises that the disaster of the 
‘Titanic’ was the just vengeance of Heaven on those who 
went to sea in a ship which carried a fives court, a 
swimming bath, a good deal of florid ornament, and a 
bloated batterie de cuisine. That the mass of mankind is 
very foolish and labels as “luxuries” various dreary 
forms of ostentation which can give pleasure to no 
sane man we frankly admit. That there is anything 
new in all this is, however, the purest of delusions. 
Man has been and always will be as luxurious—we 
must use the word though it begs the question—as 
he can be, or, rather, can afford to be. It is,curiously enough, 
a sort of idealism in him—a tasteless and muddle-headed 
way of showing that he cares for something more than a 
full stomach. He is willing to pay for what he believes to 
be “ pure Louis Seize” decoration, not because he really 
finds it more pleasant than any other style, but because he 
is told that it shows good taste. But while these wild 
enormities of magnificence are as ancient as they are modern, 
mankind is always prone to belabour his ridiculous idols. 
There never was an age in our history in which the poets 
and satirists did not lash the vices and luxuries of the rich 
of their day and contrast them with the assumed simplicity 
of our forefathers. Wordsworth, in one of the most 
poignant of his sonnets, written at the crisis of the Great 
War, told England that she was a “fen of stagnant 
waters,” that “the heroic wealth of hall and bower ” had 
“ forfeited their ancient English dower of inward happiness.” 
In another sonnet in the same year he tells us how he is 
oppressed by the thought that our life is now only dressed 
for show: “ mean handiwork of craftsman, cook or groom.” 
“The wealthiest man among us is the best,” he declares. 
No grandeur in “nature or in book’? moves men any 
more. Expense is the idol that we adore. Gone is “ our 
peace,” our “ fearful innocence,” and our “ pure religion.” 
Yet 1802 is an age we now look back upon as compara- 
tively simple and heroic! We cannot even say that at any 
rateit was not frivolous or indifferent to great issues,and that 
the violence of its pleasures and debaucheries made them 
less harmful. In a sense Miss Austen’s novels are a more 
terrific indictment of the close of the eighteenth century 
and the beginning of the nineteenth than Wordsworth’s 
sonnets. She depicts a society steeped in selfish luxury— 
luxury calculated and organized without a thought of 
others. Though she wrote during the crisis of the great 
war, and though her scenes are obviously meant to be 
contemporary, we hear nothing of the great national 
struggle that was going on by landand sea. We hear also 
no word of the miseries which the war brought to the 
poor. Except for an occasional admiral and the militia 
episodes in “ Pride and Prejudice,” we should not know 
that the fate of Jane Austen’s native land was trembling 
in the balance, so contented are all the characters in their 
eating and drinking and the refinements of their flirta- 
tions. Again, a study of Miss Austen’s novels will give no 
help tothose who try to persuade us that the abyss between 
the classes has been sensibly widened, and that there are no 
bridges across the gulfs such as there used to be in the 
happy days of our great-grandfathers. In all probability 


the differences between the classes, that is, between rich 

















and poor, are very much now what they were then, but if 
there is any difference it is probably in our favour. §o 
far as we can remember there is not a single poor person, 
nota single member of the working classes, drawn by Miss 
Austen, for good or ill, except perhaps the little maid. 
servant in “ Mansfield Park,” and she is only one of the 
accessories used to show the squalor of Fanny’s home. Of 
suggestions of any sympathy or understanding between the 
rich and poor there is absolutely no trace; an astonish. 
ing fact when we remember Miss Austen’s natural sweetness 
of disposition and goodness of heart. It apparently never 
occurred to her that her characters would look intoler. 
ably inhuman if there were no indication that they ever 
thought of anything but their own pleasures. Even when 
the author of “ Emma” is in her most serious mood she 
never suggests that the rich and the intelligent have any 
duties towards the poor. 

If we go a little further back we shall find these lessons 
of history equally strong. We need not take the period 
at the close of the American War, for then, indeed, there r 
was apparently solid ground for pessimism. Let us take, ' 
instead, the society and the politics depicted by Pope. 
One would gather from him that luxury, selfishness, and 
indifference had reached such a point that the nation 
was doomed. He writes, though his language is more 
grandiloquent, just as the pessimists are talking now. We 
will quote as an example that remarkable poem which, for 
want of a better title, is generally headed “ Epigram.” 
The lines were written somewhere about 1730, if we 
remember rightly, when there had been a very hard winter 
and great distress. This distress, we are told, produced 
an outburst of charity on so large a scale that Pope was 
half persuaded not to despair of his country and his 
countrymen :— 

“Yes! tis the time (I cried) impose the chain, 

Destined and due to wretches self-enslaved ; 

But when I saw such charity remain, 
I half could wish this people should be saved. 











Soak 


Faith lost, and Hope, our Charity begins ; 
And ’tis a wise design in pitying Heaven, 
If this can cover multitude of sins, 
To take the only way to be forgiven.” 

But though even a superficial knowledge of the history 
and literature of the past will forbid us to fall into a pessi- 
mistic mood merely because tastelessness and folly combined 
with great mechanical ingenuity have produced a great 
amount of what people call luxury, we admit that there 
are just now apparent one or two very disquieting 
symptoms. First among these we put the excessive and 
thoughtless sentimentality of so many well-to-do people. 
They seem to glory in a morbid depreciation of 
themselves, or, rather, of their personal and material well 
being. They delight in asking themselves whether they 
have any right to their property and its enjoyment, and 
even those who realize that divesting themselves of their 
worldly goods would be of no avail to raise the material 
condition of the mass of mankind still feel that somehow 
or other private wealth is a kind of treason against 
humanity. They are ashamed, they say, of being so well 
off while others are so badly off. At first sight this may 
seem rather a wholesome sentiment. As a matter of fact 
it is a form of moral and intellectual dram-drinking which 
atrophies the conscience far worse than the simpler and 
maunlier attitude of those who say that they have a right 
to their property, and mean not only to keep it, but to 
enjoy itas long as they do not take it by force or fraud 
from others and make no ignoble or degrading use of it 
for themselves. Most of this self-depreciation by the 
rich is, we may note, entirely verbal. It practically 
never leads the men and women who indulge in it 
to divest themselves of any of the wealth which they 
assert is so undeserved. But even if it were genuine 
instead of fictitious this self-depreciation would be quite 
as much to be condemned. We feel inclined, indeed, 
to say to the rich people, who are always asking for 4 
white sheet to stand in, that they lay far too much stress 
upon their money and their material prosperity. Wealth 
is a much less important thing than they imagine. 

It is a delusion to suppose that mere wealth gives 
either power or pleasure; or, again, that it is anything like 
the source of envy which its possessors often imagine. 
Strange as it may seem to Creesus with a conscience, 
he bulks far less largely in the eye of the poor and of 
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king classes than one is led to suppose. - They do 
“ Spend their time thinking about him, or dwelling 
upon his magnificence. The notion that they are planning 
a terrible Jacquerie, and that in order partly to save his 
goul and partly to save his money-bags he had better throw 
some of his gold out to the wolves, has no foundation 
in fact. No doubt this delusion is supported by the fact 
that the halfpenny newspapers fill their columns with 
accounts of the doings of millionaires, but this is more 
a fashion or a convention than a reality. Bacon tells us 
that the stage is more beholden to love than life. Cer- 
tainly the popular Press is a great deal more beholden to 
the millionaire than life is. But the fact remains, excuse it 
as we may, that there is something exceedingly unwholesome 
and morbid in the attitude which many well-to-do people 
adopt. They are as sick through self-depreciation as ever 
Malvolio was through self-love. If instead of wondering 
whether they have a right to what they have got they 
would take the trouble to learn a few elementary lessons 
in economics and realize that if they want to turn moralists 
they will do much more harm by scattering their money 
than by keeping it they would be infinitely better citizens 
than they are. 

If the hysterical sentimentality of a portion of the well- 
to-do is enervating and disgusting, so is the self-pity which 
shows itself among what is, we fear, a large section of the 
poor. By a kind of contagion or by following the mental 
fashions of the rich many working men have come to talk 
as if poverty were indeed a crime, though a crime for 
which the perpetrators were not responsible. They deplore 
the miseries and sufferings of their own class in a way 
which, we suppose, we shall be called harsh and unmerciful 
for describing as unmanly, but which, nevertheless, can 
only be so described. Curiously enough, men who do not 
claim pity for themselves, for the very good reason that 
they do not need it and know they do not need it, claim it 
for their fellows who are in the same condition. A miner 
who is himself perfectly ready and willing to work under- 
ground, and who realizes that, in his own case, it is not an 
unhealthy life or a horrible life, or a life half so much 
exposed to physical evils as many above-ground trades, 
will nevertheless tell you that he does not feel sure 
whether society has a right to use coals, since in order to 
get them millions of unfortunate men have to pass their 
lives imprisoned in the bowels of the earth. He knows in 
reality that working in the bowels of the earth may be far 
pleasanter than working in the bowels of a basement, factory, 
or shop, but he has so drugged himself with rhetorical 
phrases that he quite forgets that in another mood he 
would consider hewing coal a far less irksome way of getting 
his livelihood than sitting scribbling all day on a stool. 

To sum up, we are not the least afraid of the so-called 
super-luxury and extravagance of the times ruining the 
nation—provided, of course, that it is not of the kind 
which renders men soft and effeminate, but is merely a 
foolish or over-ingenious adaptation of the arts and 
sciences to increasing the so-called conveniences of life. 
What we are afraid of and what we believe may indeed 
ruin the nation is the sophistical self-depreciation on one 
side and the unctuous self-pity on the other of which we 
have spoken. These are, indeed, cankers which may eat into 
our vitals. They are utterly inconsistent with manliness 
and energy. Stevenson, in one of the best of his fables, 
tells us of a man who meets another weeping and asks 
him what is the natter. The weeper replies that he is 
weeping for his s 1s. Some time afterwards he meets 
him again in tears, wnd asks the reason. This time the 
answer is that the n .n is weeping for want of bread. “I 
thought it would come to that,” says the first speaker. If 
we go on too long weeping over our supposed sins or 
pitying ourselves because life is hard, we shall find that 
real miseries will soon take us by the throat. The balance 
at the moment inclines towards prosperity in all classes, 
but it would not take much to get rid of those advantages 
and push the balance the other way. Then we may learn 
in real suffering what we have been teaching in sophistry. 





THE NAVAL REVIEW. 


HANGES in naval organization have been so 
numerous in recent years that the honest citizen 

who used to be able to talk in the old days with glib con- 
fidence of the Channel Squadron and the Mediterranean 





Squadron is now very doubtful.whether he is applying 
the new names correctly, even if he knows what they are. 
And that represents only a fractional part of his bewil- 
derment about the Navy. He was invited to believe when 
Lord Fisher's régime was “ beating its full,” as the French 
say, that the Navy was being reformed from top to 
bottom,and would emerge from the process a better and finer 
thing, not to say a cheaper. Now he does not hear so much 
talk; the alleged improvement of the Navy is not daily 
forced upon his attention by a mobile journalistic chorus ; 
but if he takes the trouble to inquire he learns that much 
that was effected with an unprecedented degree of publicity 
is being refashioned with a commendable degree of silence. 
There is another new scheme of Fleet organization. On 
Wednesday the King visited Portland Roads to take note 
of its progress. We earnestly hope that the changes which 
have been introduced since Mr. Churchill became First 
Civil Lord will commend themselves to the whole Navy, 
and will be worked to their full value without division 
or jealousy within the Service. Even if a scheme is not 
the best imaginable—we offer no opinion whatever on 
this subject—it is if loyally and skilfully carried out better 
than a scheme perfect in theory which divides the Service. 
The King, then, reviewed a new condition of affairs in the 
Navy. But there was much more than that to make the 
occasion interesting. For the first time naval aeroplanes 
took part in a review, as well as a remarkable hydroplane 
—an amphibious machine which is driven through the 
water, or flies in the air, or can be wheeled on the land. 


Mr. Asquith, speaking to the bankers on Wednesday 
night, described the deep impression made on him by the 
power and numbers of the monstrous instruments 
of destruction he had seen at Portland. Perhaps 
he was right in saying that so great an assemblage 
of ships had never before been seen in so small an area ; 
but, after all, the ships that covered Weymouth Bay were 
but four battle squadrons, four cruiser squadrons, and two 
flotillas of destroyers. It was a great disappointment 
that the fog prevented the Fleet from putting to sea for 
gun practice, but the King, in sailor-like fashion, knew 
how to pass the time to good purpose; and every one 
ashore and afloat will like and admire the proof he gave 
in his trip under the sea on Wednesday that there is no 
branch of the Service too uncomfortable or too hazardous 
for him to take his share in it. The performances of the 
aeroplanes seem to have been oxtraordinarily good. On 
Wednesday morning when the Royal yacht was feeling 
her way through the fog towards Portland from the east, 
four aeroplanes (including the hydroplane) started to 
meet her. They steered a course through the fog by 
compass and found the yacht near Lulworth Cove. After 
circling round the yacht they returned to Portland and 
reported her position. We should think that the invisi- 
bility of the whole of this manceuvre must have opened 
the eyes, to put it in an Irish way, of the spectators. 
When they learned what had been accomplished they 
cannot have been in doubt as to the great part that 
aeroplanes will play in the future. The conditions of 
Wednesday might very easily be repeated in war. During 
war airmen might, of course, wait for such an opportunity. 
And what would they be able to do? What indeed 
would they not be able to do? It often happens 
that sea-fog lies low. When all the traffic of the 
channel is held up it may be that the trucks of tall masts 
are glistening in clear air and sunlight. Aeroplanes flying 
above the fog would have immobilized vessels at their 
mercy. Just to show what can be done in the way of 
dropping bombs one of the airmen, Lieutenant Gregory, 
dropped on Wednesday a weight of three hundred pounds 
near the Royal yacht. Hitherto not more than a hundred- 
pound weight had been dropped. It is easy to understand 
the effect upon the stability of an aeroplane when such a 
compact weight is released from a particular part of the 
machine. But the three hundred-pound weight was 
detached apparently without difficulty; the aeroplane 
kept firmly on its way and was under perfect control. 
Nothing like these particular feats had been done before 
in the Navy, and they undoubtedly mean that we are 
already in a new epoch of warfare. The aeroplanes which 
are not also hydroplanes are launched from a railed 
track on board the ‘Hibernia.’ Perhaps in time, as 
quickness of ascent is developed, acroplanes will be 
launched by a simple run along the deck and will 
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be able to return to the deck whence they started 
or to any other deck of a certain size. At present a 
naval aeroplane descends upon the sea, where it is kept 
from sinking by floats, and is then hauled on board. 
Mr. Gregory in his biplane thrilled the onlookers by 
swooping down like a gull towards the periscope of a sub- 
merged submarine, and when within a few feet rushing 
upwards again. One can imagine what would have 
happened if a bomb had been dropped. It is to be 
noticed that he carried a seaman in his aeroplane, who 
signalled to the ships during the flight. The hydroplane 
on Wednesday afternoon was brought out of its 
shed and wheeled down the beach to the water. There 
it floated on its cigar-shaped cylinders. When the 
oe eg was started it rushed along the water, rising 
igher as it went until, like a swan getting up against 
the wind, it lifted itself free of the water and rose 
gracefully into the air. Once in the air only the cylinders 
distinguish it from an ordinary aeroplane. The whole 
thing weighs a ton, and Mr. Short, the inventor, is to be 
congratulated on having produced a machine which will 
do exactly what he said it would do. 

We are satisfied that if the present Government ever 
flirted with dangerous schemes of letting down the strength 
of the Navy—well-intentioned, no doubt, but not a bit the 
Jess dangerous for that—the madness is now past. What 
Mr. Churchill said at the Academy banquet was beyond 
reproach. ‘The best way,” he said, “to make war impos- 
sible is to make victory certain.” That is the eternal 
paradox and the eternal truth of national defence. No 
one who looks at the facts can possibly question it. Why 
has the Navy not been called upon for a hundred years to 
undertake fighting on the grand scale? Because of its 
great strength. There is no other answer. So long as 
the Fleet remains unarguably more powerful than any 
other Navy it will not be challenged. Immediately a 
doubt of its superiority creeps into the international argu- 
ment the danger of war increases in direct ratio to the 
magnitude of that doubt. What we cannot understand and 
eannot tolerate is the attitude of those who want a Navy, 
but, in spite of history, are indifferent to the question of 
its invincibility. We can understand and respect what 
may be called the Quaker point of view: “ Fighting is 
wrong. We ought to have no Navy.” But what are we 
to say of those who argue: “ We admit that we must have 
a Navy, but let it be an inadequate Navy”? The mad- 
ness of the logic is made worse when the same people urge 
the Government to go beyond defence and undertake 
chivalrous enterprises abroad that would provoke other 
Powers. They, in effect, require the Government to rush 
in among a furious and reckless mob and create terror 
with a pop-gun. The mob might, indeed, be stung into a 
homicidal fury when they saw the pop-gun, but they would 
not be likely to respect its authority any more than we 
respect the arguments of those who advocate its use. 





THE DOCTORS’ DEFIANCE. 


HE new move taken by the medical profession in 
defence of their interests under the Insurance Act 

is certain to be misrepresented by that section of the Press 
which looks upon any opposition to Mr. Lloyd George’s 
measure as a kind of lése-majesté. We shall be told, and, 
imdeed, we are already being told, that the doctors, while 
claiming the dignity of a learned profession, are behaving 
in the worst spirit of the narrowest trade unionism. That 
the action taken by the doctors is in its essence a trade- 
union action no one is concerned to deny. Indeed, it has 
long been a commonplace that the medical profession, like 
the legal profession, is organized on trade-union principles ; 
and for ourselves, recognizing to the full the advantage of 
trade unions to manual workers, we see no reason why 
mental workers should not also form trade unions where 
practicable. The moral question at issue is whether the 
doctors are using their trade-union organization beyond 
legitimate limits. The answer to that question largely 
depends upon the provocation given. If the new move now 
taken by the profession were unprovoked it might fairly 
be described as unjustified. For what the doctors 
propose to do is to cut off all their contract rela- 
tions with the friendly societies, although these 
relations existed long before Mr. Lloyd George’s Bill 
was introduced, and in many cases have lasted in one 


form or another for half a century. Such a sudden 
breaking of old ties would certainly need much justifica. 
tion if it were an act of aggression. But those who have 
followed the history of the dispute between Mr. Lloyd 
George and the doctors will recognize at once that the 
step now taken is a step forced upon the profession by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The quarrel reached ‘its climax in the speech delivered 
by Mr. Lloyd George at the London Opera House. The 
line he then took was that the opposition of the medical 
profession was entirely unreasonable, and that if it was 
continued he had an easy remedy in his hands. Instead 
of handing over the capitation fee of six shillings per 
annum for insured patients to the doctors through the 
insurance committees the money would be paid to the 
friendly societies, who would thus be enabled to extend thie 
control over the doctors which the latter regard as 
already excessive. That this could be done under the Bill 
there seems little doubt, and if it were done the doctors 
would certainly be defeated. Although they mistrust the 
insurance committees on which the friendly societies will 
have a majority, they mistrust the undiluted friendly 
societies still more. Therefore unless the doctors were 
willing to see themselves hurled out of the frying-pan into 
the fire they were compelled to take steps to counter Mr, 
Lloyd George’s threat. They have taken the only step 
that was open to them. They now say, in effect, that if 
they are driven to extremities they will cut off their con- 
tract practice entirely. To attain this object the State 
Sickness Insurance Committee of the British Medical 
Association is obtaining signatures to a new pledge from 
members of the medical profession. The effect of this 
new pledge will be toenable the State Sickness Insurance 
Committee to call upon every doctor who signs the pledge 
to resign his “ club, friendly society, dispensary, aud other 
forms of contributory contract practice.” The doctors 
signing the pledge further undertake not to accept appoint- 
ments dealing with insured persons except with the consent 
of the State Sickness Insurance Committee and not to 
render professional services (except in cases of urgent 
necessity) to insured persons through any medical charity, 
and finally not to “co-operate with any member of the 
profession who is under contract to render services to 
insured persons upon terms which are not approvel by the 
profession.” 

That this is a strong measure every one must admit. The 
last clause, it will be observed, virtually applies the prin- 
ciple of the trade-union boycott as a means of enforcing 
the demands of the profession. The justification for such 
an extreme measure lies in the fact that the doctors 
believe—and we share their belief—that if the Insurance 
Act as designed by Mr. Lloyd George is carried into 
operation the whole character of the medical profession 
will be altered, and its present honourable status degraded. 
A large number of doctors instead of being independent 
professional men will become the hired servants of the 
State, receiving a regular and, as they believe, an inade- 
quate salary for the work required of them. They will no 
longer be subject to the rules and to the etiquette which 
the profession has established as the result of long tradi- 
tions and great experience. They will be subject instead 
to the dictates of local insurance committees or of the 
Central Insurance Commission. The composition of these 
local committees is alone sufficient to explain the anxiety 
of the doctors. Three-tifths of the members of the com- 
mittees are to be elected by the friendly societies or by 
| societies, not yet existent, composed of the deposit contri- 
butors in the Post Office. Another fifth is to be elected 
by county or borough councils, bodies which in many 
cases would not be over-friendly to the medical pro- 
fession. It is only in the final fifth that any 
direct provision is made for the representation of the 
medical profession, and there is no guarantee that even in 
this final fifth the doctors will obtain a large representa- 
tion. The terms of the Act would apparently be satisfied 
if four doctors were sitting upon an insurance committee 
of eighty members. 

When it is realized that the effect of the Act will be to 
sweep away a very large part of the private practice of 
medical men and to substitute contract practice, it is clear 
that the doctors are bound, in the interests of their pro- 
fession, to fight against a system which would place their 





lives under the control of committees so composed. That 
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is not their only grievance against the Act. From 
ene the doctors i. reali that, however fairly 
the insurance committees might be composed, the Act 
would still be disastrous to the medical profession if con- 
tract practice were extended on the scale proposed. They 
have therefore demanded, as one of the most important of 
their famous six points, that medical benefit under the Act 
should be limited to persons in receipt of not more than 
£2 week. This does not, of course, mean that the other 
efits of the Act are to be denied to persons outside 


an limit. The most important benefit, namely, the 
sickness benefit, amounting to 10s. a week for 


twenty-six weeks in the case of men, would still be 
available. All that the doctors ask is that persons 
earning more than £2 a week should not be entitled to 
gratuitous medical attendance. This is a perfectly reason- 
able demand, and, in our judgment, an even excessively 
moderate one. When it is realized that the main advantage 
to the working man of the insurance system lies in the 
monetary allowance of 10s.a week which he will receive 
while he is sick, we think that the doctors might very 
fairly have claimed that gratuitous medical attendance 
should only be given to persons normally earning less than 
30s. a week. 

The importance of some such limit cannot be exaggerated. 
It is notorious that contract patients are much more exact- 
ing in their demands upon the doctors than patients who 
have to pay a fee for each visit the doctor makes. Doctors 
find themselves called up at night many times in the course 
of the year for trumpery cases for which an ordinary 
patient would never think of summoning a doctor at all, 
or would wait till the morning. Hitherto medical men 
have been willing to submit to this annoyance in the case 
of their poorest patients because they have regarded their 
profession as not a purely commercial one. Their fees are 
not planned upon a commercial basis. They do not charge 
for the value of the service rendered, but according to 
the presumed income of the patient; and where the 
patient is poor they give willingly a large service for very 
little payment. But if all their moderately well-to-do 
patients are to be thrown by Act of Parliament into the 
category of the very poor, the income which doctors have 
previously been able to earn on professional lines will dis- 
appear, and they will become solely dependent upon the 
State allowance of 6s. a year. It is now rumoured that 
Mr. Lloyd George, throwing to the winds what he has 
previously said in the House of Commons on this point, 
is prepared to increase the capitation grant from 6s. to 
7s. 6d., and to use for this purpose the money he has 
robbed from the sinking fund. The rumour is obviously 
incomplete, for, though a complaisant House of Commons 
might consent to such a misappropriation of funds for the 
present year, that irregularity would not meet the charge 
in future years Nor, even if the money were found to 
raise the capitation fee to an appreciable extent, would the 
objection to the method of payment be removed. The 
doctors would still be paid on a system which tends to 
destroy the personal relationship between doctor and 
patient, which tends to make the patient exacting in 
his demands and to make the doctor careless of 
his duties. On moral grounds alone it is the duty 
of the medical profession to resist such a system to 
the uttermost. 

Contract practice, we admit, must exist for the poorest 
class of patients, but it should be limited to them. This 
is an ample justification for the demand of the doctors 
that the medical benefit shall be confined to persons 
earning less than £2 a week. Possibly if Mr. Lloyd 
George had a free hand he would be willing to concede 
this demand. He dare not do so because of the opposition 
of the friendly societies. That has been his difficulty all 
along. He has introduced a Bill which has compelled him 
to quarrel either with the medical profession or with the 
friendly societies, or with both, and frankly we see no escape 
from the dilemma in which he has involved himself. As 
we pointed out at the time the Bill was under discussion, 
the difficulty could have been avoided altogether by con- 
fining the Bill to the really urgent need of infirmity benefit 
to meet the cases of those persons who are permanently 
disabled before they become entitled to an old-age = 
He was not satisfied to deal with this real need, but pre- 
ferred to introduce a measure to substitute a colossal 
system of State insurance on rigid lines for the more 





elastic and varied provision for sickness which has been 
built up by voluntary effort. It now remains for him to 
show how to get over the difficulties he bas wantonly 
created for himself by over-ambition. 





CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT (WHITE 
SLAVE TRAFFIC). 


A® a result of the article and letters in regard to the 

White Slave Traffic which have lately appeared in 
our columns, we have been repeatedly asked by men and 
women how they could help in the prevention of these 
horrors. We have already pointed out how good may be 
done by joining and supporting such societies as the 
Travellers’ Aid Society and the Girls’ Friendly Society, 
but we need hardly say that the work needed does not 
stop there. Unquestionably a strengthening of tho 
law is necessary. Here the support of those who for one 
reason or another are disinclined to join, or dislike work- 
ing with, societies may be most useful. When we say that 
an alteration in the law is necessary, we do not mean to 
suggest that any attempt should be made to render men 
or women virtuous by Act of Parliament. Such laws, as 
Shakespeare showed so well in “ Measure for Measure,” 
are sure to be useless, and may even be sources of evil as 
great as those they seek to remedy. What is wanted is 
greater efficiency in securing punishment for crimes which 
every one admits are crimes and ought to be punished— 
such as those of the procurer or procuress, of the keepers 
of houses of ill-fame, and of the exploiters of women’s 
dishonour. There can be and is no dispute in regard to 
putting an end to the horrors of what we have called “ the 
economics of Hell.” But it has been shown that though 
the principles upon which the law acts are sound enough 
there are various loopholes through which the guilty 
manage to escape punishment. In several technical 
particulars the law requires amendment, and until it is 
amended adequate protection cannot be given by the 
authorities to those women whom it is our object to pro- 
tect. At present the pecuniary temptations to the procurer 
and procuress are tremendous, and we may be certain that 
those temptations will be yielded to unless the penalties 
involved are correspondingly great. As it is, by a little 
care and forethought the penalties placed on procuration 
can be avoided, and in practice are avoided. We want to 
make the risks too great to be worth running, and to teach 
those who entrap girls or detain them in the vilest form of 
servitude that no mercy will be shown them by the law. 

To carry out this much-needed amendment in the law 
a Bill has been presented by Mr. Arthur Lee, and in his 
good work he has the support of Mr. Burgoyne, Mr. 
Hamersley, Mr. Whitehouse, Mr. Bowerman—the well- 
known Labour leader—Mr. Millar, and Sir Thomas 
Esmonde. It might be supposed that a Bill thus sup- 
ported, and with an object so good, would meet with little 
or no opposition in the House of Commons. Unfortunately, 
however, though it has won, as we have shown, the support 
of representatives of all the political parties in the House, 
the Bill has been blocked by a member or members who, 
for various reasons, consider that it is not a measure 
which ought to be placed upon the statute 
book. Let us hasten to say that we do not 
attribute to those who block the Bill any sort of tolerance 
for the evils complained of, or doubt their entire bona fides 
in the matter. They no doubt believe, though, as we think, 
wrongly, that the measure may involve an interference with 
the liberty of the subject which may have results altogether 
undesired and unlooked for by its promoters. Clearly, 
every interference with the liberty of the subject, though 
inspired by the best motives, ought to be carefully watched. 
To take a homely metaphor, because it is desirable to 
shoot a mad dog it does not follow that it is wise to 
hand out repeating rifles with hair-triggers to a large 
body of people and to tell them to blaze away. In attempt- 
ing to shoot the dog they may quite conceivably do an 
infinity of mischief. But though there is always a strong 
case for demanding great caution in penal legislation and 
legislation increasing the powers of the police, there is also 
the danger that those who pronounce a caveat so reasonable 
per se may carry it to pedantic lengths, and in their zeal 
to prevent the evils of police prosecution or police inter- 
ference may stop reforms which are eminently needed. It 
is, in fact, a question of balance. In the present case we 
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are convinced that those who are blocking Mr. Lee’s 
measure in the House of Commons are acting, though 
with good intent, pedantically and foolishly, and that the 
evils which they dread from the Bill would not in reality 
arise. Mr. Lee’s Bill, if carried into law, will not place 
any honest man or woman in jeopardy, will not lead to 
private blackmail, and will not tend to that corruption of 
the police which, as the experience of foreign countries and 
of the United States shows, often arises where the police are 
trusted with too great powers. In a word, the fears of 
those who oppose the Bill are ill-founded. It is not a 
measure which can fairly be regarded as fraught with 
danger to individual liberty. 

We have not space on the present occasion to set forth 
a detailed explanation of the Bill, but we may point out 
one or two of its provisions. The first clause allows a 
constable to take into custody without a warrant any 
person whom he shall have good cause to suspect of having 
committed, or being about to commit, any offence against 
Section 2 of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1885, a 
section which relates to the crime of procuration. That 
sounds a formidable power, but as a matter of fact it is 
one which a constable now possesses in regard to other 
offences, such, for example, as burglary. Why the change 
in the law is needed may be easily explained. Those who 
commit the offence of procuration are well aware of the 
dangers which they run, and therefore they are always on 
the look-out for action by the police. Also, for the most 
part they do ye eee their trade at any fixed place, 
nor does that trade require any plant which, as it were, 
tethers them and makes them give material hostages to 
the law. The few hours’ delay which is caused by the 
necessity of obtaining a warrant is quite enough to enable 
the procuress to get away and to begin in complete 
immunity to practise her arts in some other place. Thus, 
though we fully understand and respect the intentions of 
those who wish to avoid extending the powers of the police 
in the matter of arrests without a warrant, we are convinced 
that in this particular case such powers must be given 
to the police. The evils which attend withholding 
such powers from them are infinitely greater than 
the risks of giving them. The power may be mis- 
used just as it may be misused in the case of burglary 
or intended burglary, but in legislation risks must be run 
if there is no other way of preventing a great evil. There 
is something monstrous in the notion that the police are to 
be entrusted with the power to arrest without a warrant 
when the object is the protection of property, but not 
when it is the protection of girls and women from the 
harpies who prey upon them. Remember, too, that all 
exertion of the powers of the police is very carefully 
guarded, and that whenever they make one of the 
arrests contemplated by the Act they will have at once to 
justify their conduct. Undoubtedly this extension of the 
powers of the police is greatly dreaded by those who are 
engaged in the White Slave Traffic. At present they know 
that the police are greatly handicapped in any attempt to 
interfere with their operations. Were the Bill to pass 
with this clause in it, the procurers and procuresses must 
in future ply their trade with infinitely more caution and 
therefore with infinitely greater difficulty than now. 

The second and third clauses of the Bill deal with the 
suppression of houses of ill-fame, and will make it far 
less easy for landlords to allow their property to be used 
for purposes of habitual prostitution. We do not profess 
to decide whether the wording of Mr. Lee’s Bill is perfect, 
but certainly on the face of them the clauses and sections 
are reasonable enough, and, at any rate, they can be, and no 
doubt would be, amended if when sent to a Committee they 
were shown to be ill-framed. The same remarks apply to 
Clause IV., which deals with solicitation for immoral pur- 
poses and the evil practices of those who live by “ habitually 
controlling, directing, or superintending the movements of 
a common prostitute.” 

We have said enough to show the nature of Mr. Lee’s 
Bill. In our opinion those who are sincerely anxious to do 
something to help in putting down the White Slave Traffic 
cannot do better than lend their support to Mr. Lee’s Bill. 
If public opinion is sufficiently aroused upon the subject, 
the efforts of those who are blocking the Bill will be 
brought to naught. Either the obstructers will become con- 
vineed that it isno use struggling against a measure which 
has a large amount of public backing, or else the Govern- 





ment when it sees the interest that has been aroused will 
feel justified in according to the Bill the facilities which 
are mew ae | to allow it to pass in the present Session, 
Remember that the assent of the House of Commons by a 
very large majority is certain. All that is wanted is the 
opportunity to get to the Committee stage. What we sug. 
gest, then, as a practical course of procedure is that all who 
feel that something ought to be done, and done without 
delay, should communicate with the member of Parliament 
who represents them and ask him not merely to give support 
to the measure when it comes on, but to use his best 
endeavours to secure that the Bill shall be dealt with this 
Session, and unless there should turn out to be a majority 
against it—which there certainly will not be—be passed 
into law. In other words, what members of Parliament 
must be asked to do is to make sure that the Bill 
shall not be defeated by the punctilio of one or two 
members, ame not more than two, who are at 
present holding it up. It is not a question of forcing a 
private Bill be unwilling Government departments or 
in the teeth of the police authorities. There is no such 
opposition to this Bill. On the contrary, it would, we 
believe, be welcomed by the authorities most concerned, 
Again, time is not really wanting to the Bill. It is 
admitted that if facilities are given there is ample time to 
get it through the House of Commons. The one thing 
needful is facilities. But Governments do not feel 
warranted in giving such facilities for private Bills unless 
it can be shown that they have secured a large measure of 
public support. Those, then, who are in earnest in the 
matter must awaken public opinion. The fate of the Bill 
lies in the hands of the general public. 

Before we leave the subject of Mr. Lee’s Bill we may 
point out that there is one section of the House of 
Commons and of the public which is specially concerned 
with seeing that the Bill is passed without delay, that 
is, that section which is opposed to the granting of 
votes to women. It is sometimes alleged, though most 
unfairly, that Bills of this kind have no chance of passing, 
because Parliament represerts male voters alone. Men, 
it is said, are indifferent or, at any rate, not sufficiently 
alive to the need of protecting women. The whole course 
of legislation during the past twenty years shows how 
utterly ill-founded is this allegation. Nevertheless, 
since it is made, there is, as we have said, a special 
obligation upon anti-suffragists to support the Bill. 
But to say this is not to say that supporters 
of the suffrage for women need not trouble their heads 
about it. Their obligation remains as great as before. If 
it is true, which we, of course, do not admit, that this is in 
any special sense a woman’s Bill, they are bound to help it 
on. Indeed, it may not unfairly be said that there should 
be an honourable rivalry between suffragists and anti- 
suffragists to secure prompt facilities for its passage. 

We have only one more word to add. It is to be hoped 
that when the Bill passes the police authorities will throw 
themselves actively into the work of carrying it out. 
Strongly as we believe legislation to be needed, we are 
also strongly of the opinion that even under the existing law 
the police could do more than they do now. We are con- 
vinced that one of the best ways of stopping or mitigating 
the evils of the White Slave Traffic is to make fallen women 
understand that the police authorities are in no sense their 
enemies, but only the enemies of the procurers and the 
keepers of houses of ill-fame, and that their unfortunate 
inmates have just as great a right to claim protection from 
the police as has any other members of the public. They 
must be made to realize that if they have any complaint 
in regard to being detained against their will or if their 
belongings, such as clothes or boots, have been with- 
held from them, the whole force of the law will be used 
to free them and to secure them the return of their pro- 

rty. Undoubtedly at present these unfortunate women 
are made by those who traffic in them to feel that they are 
outside the protection of the law, and that the false steps 
they have made can never be retraced. It is this feeling 
which places them utterly at the mercy of their tormentors. 
What is wanted is to inspire them with the sense that the 
doors of the house of bondage are both metaphorically 
and actually always open, that every effort on their part 
to obtain freedom will be supported by the police, and that, 
whenever possible, meet punishment will be awarded to 
those who sold them into or have kept them in slavery. 
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An offence against the liberty of a prostitute is just as 
reat an offence in the eye of the law as an offence against 
the liberty of the most virtuous of women. 








BROWNING AND ITALY. 

T would be, perhaps, unwise to assert that Browning is not 
1 read in Italy at all. The interest in all things English is as 
keen in Italy at present as it ever was. But one may safely 
say that of all the great English poets he is the only one 
unacquaintance with whom educated Italians confess to with- 
out shame. Yet Italy never had a truer or a more high-souled 
lover. Compare the rapturous lines in “ De Gustibus” with 
the patriotic lines of Filicaia and you will find that the love of 
Italy rings far truer in the Englishman’s than in the verse of 
the Italian. The alleged obscurity and the unquestionable 
difficulty of some of Browning's poetry cannot be accepted as 
the final causes of the present neglect, for if a reader's 
difficulties were to be the touchstone of foreign fame much of 
“Faust” and much of the “ Divine Comedy” would remain 
unknown outside their native countries. Some of Browning's 
poems, moreover, which bear more directly on Italian subjects— 
“ Andrea del Sarto,” “De Gustibus,” “The Italian in England,” 
for instance—are amongst the simplest of his works. It is far 
more just to suppose that his strong personality, the dis- 
similarity between him and any other Italian poet, stand in 
the way of Italian appreciation. It has been often remarked 
that the ties which unite Italian to English literature are not 
less strong or deep than the political friendship between the 
two nations. Apart from the fact that the two greatest poets 
born since the Classical Age belong one to England and the 
other to Italy (Goethe, it might be suggested, has a strong 
claim to be considered third, but he is too near 
our own time to be safely clussed in the same 
category), most English poets find a more or less 
fitting counterpart in an Italian poet. To Milton the 
Italians oppose Tasso; to Spenser, Ariosto; to Pope, Parini; 
to Keats, Leopardi. But one searches the history of Italian 
letters in vain for a writer resembling, even remotely, Robert 
Browning. This very personality, which forms one at least of 
the obstacles of the Italian reader, enabled him to penetrate 
aspects of Italian life which but for him would have been lost 
to us. The story of Sordello, the dramas on which Pippa’s 
song works its magic, would have been bare, empty outlines 
of Italian stories without the life with which the poet's rich 
fancy breathed into them. 

Most of the men who visited Italy before the unity found 
there neither more nor less than they expected to find. Byron 
expected the greatness of past ages, and he saw it even in the 
fierceness of the Italian criminal. Berlioz, longing for the 
freedom of the lawless life in the mountains, found the brigands 
in the neighbourhood of Rome a stimulus to musical composi- 
tion. Italy, however, had other men besides heroic criminals 
and brigands. There were men who knew the spur of a noble 
ambition without possessing the genius necessary to its 
accomplishment. There were others who could not trust the 
future and did not believe in the possibilities of the present, 
who doubted and held back; others, again, who pressing too 
eagerly forward were destined to perish in useless sacrifice. 
There were country people, simple souls to whom any notion 
of a drastic change was abhorrent, who yet could, like the 
woman in “The Italian in England,” understand devotion and 
become themselves noble with sublime simplicity. There were 
corrupt noblemen and Government officials. Browning seems 
to have entered Italy without any preconceived idea, without 
anticipations and without prejudice. During his long stay at 
Casa Guidi he let the soul of Italy slowly penetrate his own, 
and he left in the end some of the most vivid and original, if 
not complete, pictures of Italian life. After a short stay in 
Pisa the Brownings moved to Florence in 1847, and from the 
historic Casa Guidi they watched the struggle for national 
unity from the first concerted outbreak of the following year. 
There is no doubt that Browning's sympathies were from the 
first with the revolution. “‘How long, O Lord, how long?’ 
Robert kept saying.” If the political events did not stir him 
as deeply as Mrs. Browning he could form a juster estimate 
of men and events, as his comment on Napoleon after the 
annexation of Nice and Savoy witnesses: “It was a great 
action, but he has taken eighteenpence for it, which is a pity.” 
However deep his feelings in this respect, nationality was 





not the subject most calculated to quicken his imagination. 
He had not that passion of abstract patriotism which glows in 
Shelley or Foscolo. Love of the fitful and the grotesque, 
of whatever is at war with itself, was too integral a 
part of his nature for nationality to be to him a 
wholly congenial theme. The directness of the epic poet is 
not his. One cannot read “The Italian in England,” “De 
Gustibus,” or the third part of “Pippa Passes ” without 
realizing the earnestness of his convictions or the depth of his 
sympathy. * The theme brings out the fall chivalry of his 
heart and mind. Consider the tender painting of the peasant 
woman— 
“But when I saw that woman’s face, 

Its caim simplicity of grace, 

Our Italy’s own attitude 

In which she walked thus far, and stoo1, 

Planting each naked foot so firm, 

To crush the snake and spare the worm,” 
or that cry from the heart, “Italy, my Italy,” and the last 
lines— 

“ Such lovers old are I and she, 
So it always was, so shall ever be ”— 


which close the poem on a note of seriousness which the 
whimsicality of the couplet 
“ When fortune’s malice 
Lost her—Calais ” 
might seem to endanger. 

But this is not patriotism per se. There is always a human 
interest which cannot be detached from it. His ghort wil. 
retarn to Italy, but it will crave society if only of a chattaring 
peasant girl. The Italian in England mzkes his appeal as an 
exile rather than as a sufferer in a specific causo; and it is 
the relationship between the fugitive and the wor.an who 
succours him that forms the marrow of the poem. 

We may regret that he has not left a more imposing 
monument of his devotion to a great national struggle, but 
it must be remembered that, after all, this aspect of the 
Italian life of the time has lacked neither poets nor historians, 
and that it is a vain labour to expect fruit from the mountain 
or flowers from the sea. If we wish to know how the Italian 
prisoners fared in the Spielberg we have Pellico’s “Le Mia 
Prigioni”; if our quest is the popular feeling we turn to 
Giusti and Fusinato. The Garibaldian epic which inspired 
Carducci and D'Annunzio has found its historian in Mr. 
Trevelyan. Other things existed in Italy besides patriotism - 
Browning found there nature and, even more completely, 
art and music. 

He has painted the Italian landscape with a bola brush; 
the splendour of its colouring glows in his poems; but it is, 
nevertheless, only the setting for the drama. It is very 
rarely that it becomes itself an actor; though in at least 
one poem he admits nature ae a “shadowy third” at the 
meeting of the lovers. The woods of an Alpine gorge 
mysteriously break down the barriers between lover and be- 
loved; but after a momentary intervention they retire inty 
their original passive state. 

“Their work was done, we might go or stay. 
They relapsed to their ancient mood.” 
Apart from their value as evidence of Browning's attitude 
towards music, the “ Toccata” of Baldassare Galuppi has, with 
the songs of Pippa, a peculiar interest, as in these one 
seems to catch an echo of the voice of an Italy which was 
then passing and ic now no longer. In the half-mocking 
and almost contemptuous lines of the “ Toccata” there are 
suggestions of decay, of death, which fit the Venice of 
Browning's day far better than the gay lines of Byron. The 
Venice 
«... where the Doges 
Used to wed the sea with rings” 
had set for ever, and the city had to pass through the ordeal 
of war and strife and famine before it could be born anew 
That Pippa has entirely disappeared it would be rash to affirm, 
though we hope that Ottima and her lover have gone for ever. 
But it is difficult to imagine Pippa and her song in the busy 
streets of, say, Busto Arsizio or any of the other conglomeration 
of mills and houses so unpleasant but significant a feature of 
modern Italy. It is the penalty of material advance to loss 
such as Pippa and Forta. Not in England alone 
“Men meet gravely to-day 
and debate...” 
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It were idle to complain of the progress of time and to 
speculate whether things are changed for better or for worse. 
These aspects of life were in Browning's day a very essential 
part of the nation. To-day, if they still exist, they have lost 
their significance. Another revolution has shaken Italy 
since the unity, a revolution which uprooted long-cherished 
ideals and habits of generations, turning an agricultural into 
an industrial people. 

“Sordello” and “The Ring and the Book” suggest another 
reason why Browning’s fame is not as wide in Italy as that of 
other English poets of less merit. Truly translation cannot lead. 
It must follow in the wake of scholarship. But the follower 
can sometimes jostle the leader, and in any case translation 
ean be a valuable handmaiden. “Sordello” and “The Ring and 
the Book” are impossible of translation because they are, in a 
sense, totally alicn to the spirit of Italian poetry, though 
admirable and true pictures of Italian life, probably for the 
same reasons that the Italian literature, rich and valuable as 
it is, has never produced an essayist. The Italian character 
is too eager and too impatient to fall easily into the mood of 
quiet contemplation, into the coolly critical attitude of the 
essayist. The Italians are still—though less now than for- 
merly—partisans. In 1868, while Browning was occupied 
with the composition of “The Ring and the Book,” the Milanese, 
who a few years previously had driven ignominiously the 
foreign invader from their gates, were fighting less glorious 
battles on the merits and demerits of an opera. The stage 
had played its not inglorious part in the national struggle, 
and was consequently looked upon as something of a 
national heritage, but the hand-to-hand contest which took 
place after the first performance of Boito’s “ Mefistofele” 
would have been impossible in a country in which reason held 
imagination in a firmer grip. 

If proof were needed of Browning's insight into Italian 
character one need only point to the sonnet he wrote on the 
occasion of the unveiling of the monument to that most 
Italian of all Italian playwrights, Goldoni. No one was more 
shortsighted than Voltaire when he described Goldoni as 
Italy’s Molitre; for Goldoni’s excellences lay in a widely 
different direction from Moliére’s. But Browning’s “Sunniest 
of Souls” applies well to him who could see but innocent 
amusement and kindness in the French life at the close of 
the eighteenth century, and who never had a suspicion of the 
approach of that revolution which caused him to end his days 
in abject poverty. 

In his last volume, “ Asolando,” the failing powers of the 
poet do not impair his interest in Italian subjects. The 
roguish “ Pope and the Net” or the more gently humorous 
“ Beanfeast ” are episodes of clerical life hand!ed in a manner 
only possible to a sympathetic outsider. The epilogue em- 
bodies in its robust idealism the very soul of Mazzini’s teach- 
ing and the essence of the Italian revolution. 

“Never doubted clouds would break, 

Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would 

triumph; 

Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better.” 

This is surely the spirit of that Italian who, when told to 
cease fighting because the gods were against him, cried out, 
“Cur non proelia contra Jovem?” 





WHAT EVERY TRAVELLER KNOWS. 

RN\HE results of the coal strike and of the previous railway 

strike are numerous, both direct and indirect. One of 
the direct results is apparently to be a permanent reduction 
of the number of trains. The writer was told last weck by an 
official of the line on which circumstances compel him to 
make a considerable journey every week that certain of the 
trains which were “ knocked off” during the strike will never 
be restored. It had been found, he said, that the public 
managed better than any one could have supposed with a 
reduced train service, and now that it was proved that 
there would be no violent opposition to a moderate re- 
duction in the number of long-distance trains the directors 
intended to insist on that reduction. A comparatively 
large number of trains used to travel half empty. If 
the companies intend to compensate themselves as far as may 
be for a general increase in their expenditure by refusing to 
rua what may be called uneconomic trains, no one can blame 
diem. Nevertheless, those who make frequent long-distance 











journeys look forward to the future with much concern. The 
cost of travelling will be greater—even if ordinary passenger 
fares are not raised soon with the consent of Parliament, the 
cost of “week-end” tickets has already gone up—and 
together with that greater cost will be the acute discomfort 
of more crowded trains. Such conditions are among the 
indirect results of the strikes. They will prevent many persong 
from travelling for pleasure who otherwise would have done 
so. The companies no doubt consider that the revenue from 
“ week-end” tickets does not compensate them for the running 
of uneconomic trains. They know their business best. We 
have nothing to say in that respect. But we believe that 
there is a way in which crowded trains could be deprived 
of most of their terrors. 

We fancy that directors of railways can never have fathomed 
the misery of third-class passengers who make long journeyg 
with their neighbours’ shoulders or elbows sticking into their 
ribs or with other people’s hats jutting into their faces. To 
open a newspaper in such circumstances without offence to 
the other human sardines in the carriage is a. painful act of 
contortion. The seats of third-class carriages are so narrow 
on several railways that any one endowed with legs above 
the average length feels as though he were sitting on 
the edge of a chair. This is not a pleasant position 
for a long journey. If he is hard pressed right and left by 
bulging neighbours he probably aches all over at the end 
of three or four hours. The space allotted for each 
passenger is apparently estimated on the principle that there 
probably will not be four average-sized persons in a row— 
we are thinking of the four seats on each side of a third.« 
class compartment in a corridor train. ‘The eye, it is true, 
is easily deceived. If one looks at an empty third-class 


.carriage one might think that there is plenty of room. 


You measure out the spaces at a glance and decide that 
only fat people could want more. It is not till four persons 
have seated themselves that you perceive (or feel) how 
uncomfortably they overlap one another. If the four 
persons are all fat Heaven help them — and you! 
You also notice how Protean are the notions of the 
passengers as to where their allotted spaces end and those 
of their neighbours begin. The grabbing and aggressive 
person if he has not enough room (he probably has not) at all 
events keeps more than he should; and the mild-mannered 
and timid are crushed like a ship between icebergs. Of this 
process they are the more conscious because the bergs have 
cultivated the art of seeming to be quite unaware of what is 
happening. When the compartment is full the third-class 
traveller has a sense of intolerable overcrowding. If he starts 
on a holiday he starts miserable. 
“ We took our seats and did not guess 

That four aside would be appalling. 

Without a thought of such a press, 

We took our seats and did not guess. 

Who could foresse this awful stress, 

Upon our comfort swiftly falling ? 

We took our seats and did not guess 

That four aside would be appalling.” 
We suspect that thousands of people are prevented from 
travelling for pleasure by sheer dread of the fight and 
scramble for seats. When a traveller hurries up and down 
the full length of a train just before it starts, looking for a 
place, he feels that every one in the trainis hisenemy. They 
are the garrison; they hold the fort. He advances across the 
open alone and unaided to force the gates. No wonder he is 
flustered and nervous! The garrison, though strong, are not 
merciful. They put every kind of entanglement in his way— 
great-coats, newspapers, rugs, bags—pretending that seats which 
should be empty are taken. Yet half the population of the king- 
dom at the holiday seasons sets out for pleasure trips and for its 
annual rest from work in these cireumstances of humiliation 
and misery. Every travelicr knows that this is so. He knows 
it only too well from experience, and perhaps for days before 
a journey he looks forward to it with dread, but he probably 
assumes that it cannot be helped. 

We believe, however, that it can be helped. As we said at 
the beginning there is a way. Now that there is a prospect of 
fewer, and, therefore, more crowded trains, we suggest that 
some company should provide the proper solution for its grate- 
ful passengers. There is a vast difference between a first-class 
carriage which is full and a third-class carriage which is full. 
This is the key to the solution. The first-class carriage 
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although it is full is not overcrowded, because each seat is 
marked off by arms and exists in splendid isolation; but a 
third-class carriage that is full is in practice always over- 
crowded because of the conditions we have already described. 
"the solution is to mark off every seat in the train distinctly 
by a frontier which cannot be transgressed. The boundary 
need not be acomfortable arm. It may be that comfort of 
that luxurious kind is not for third-class passengers, as it 
would take up too much room at the price. We are 
quite ready to admit that objection. Let, then, the 
boundary be a simple piece of wood that can be 
turned back and put completely out of the way when 
the carriage is not full and passengers wish to 
lounge or lie on the seats. Next, let every seat be numbered. 
It should be possible to book a seat in advance in any train 
on any line. According to our theory companies ought to 
think of themselves as sellers of “ transport space.” At present 
they sell to you the right to be conveyed in a train, but they 
do not sell the right to what can reasonably be called a place 
in the train. If they would look at their services to the public 
in a different light they would probably see the practicability 
of selling as much “transport space” as a passenger wished 
to buy. Suppose the case of a man with gout who 
needed to keep his leg up—he could buy two seats oppo- 
site to each other. The present exhausting scrambling, 
struggling, searching, and bribing for seats in crowded 
trains would be avoided. If the companies objected that the 
narrow arms we propose would reduce the total seating room 
in a train we can only reply that that proves—what every 
traveller knows—that the room in a third-class carriage is 
already insufficient. -We feel pretty sure that any company 
which saved its passengers from the present terrors would be 
rewarded with an increased revenue from the pockets of those 
who now travel for pleasure as seldom as they can. 





THE KING OF GAMES. 


HE origin of tennis is shrouded in medieval mystery, 
Even ite English name, which is French, is a problem 
yet unsolved. For no one, except a lexicographer, can be 
satisfied with John Minsheu’s derivation from a hypothetical 
tenez ! with its hypothetical meaning of “receive the ball!” 
The first age of the game is assumed to be the thirteenth 
century. By the end of the fourteenth poets like Gower and 
Chaucer drew metaphors from it, and in 1316 Louis le Hutin 
died froma chill caught while playing tennis. To-day the 
half-court and chase-lines on the walls of a tennis court are 
surmounted by crowns of red and gold, reminding us that this 
is “the game of kings.”” Though no European monarch to- 
day plays tennis much, if at all, it bas been played by kings, 
chiefly French and English, for 500 years. 

But the full significance of its proverbial description is that 
it has always been the game of Anglo-French aristocracy. 
Or shall we say, to avoid a word which political panmixia 
has made almost as much of an archaism as “ democracy,” 
that tennis was and is the characteristic game of the men who 
organize States and are their guardians? Developing in the 
best days of chivalry it was the pastime of knights, whether 
kings, nobles, or gentlemen. To-day it attracts dominant 
personalities still. Very typical is the fact that an American, 
Mr. Jay Gould, jun, has won its amateur champivn- 
ship. So does it attract new nations that have won their 
spurs. Of the sixty odd tennis courts in the world America 
possesses twelve and Australia two. 

Indeed, besides its predominant historic associations the 
game serves as a political barometer. It has never been, and 
hardly could be, a national game. But it has marked the 
periods of understanding between France and England as it 
was conspicuous in their previous union. When England 
went to Holland and Germany for her monarchs, the game 
was less played by Englishmen than it had been, and by the 
eightcenth century they were forming a national game— 
cricket. The fall of the French aristocracy meant the fall 
of their game in France. Before the Revolution there were 
a hundred and more tennis courts in Paris. The game was 
not revived till Napoleon III., when Edmond Barre, greatest 
of French paumiers, and “ Biboche” Delahaye played a match 
in 1855 to inaugurate the reopening of the Versailles Court. 

Le Serment du Jeu de Paume is a typical case of fate’s 
irony. In the fourteenth century and later French monarchs 





forbade the playing of paume bythe people. Such measures 
in those days were by no means arbitrary acts of tyranny. 
The organization of industry was inchoate, and measures of 
this kind were actually Factory and Shop Acts, the object of 
which was not to feminize labour, but to get some of the 
world’s work done, and incidentally to suppress popular 
gambling and drunkenness. 

What is the secret of the immortality of tennis, or, rather, 
what is the fascination it has always exercised upon the few, 
upon kings, whether of peoples or of locomotor activities ? 

One reason why it cannot be a game for the crowd is an 
indirect result of the conditions which make it, in the opinion 
of all who have played, the greatest of games. This is the 
very limited space available for spectators. Clearly a popular 
game must be one which can admit crowds to view it. The 
essential condition for such a game is an open space around 
which thousands of devotees may sit or stand. But in a 
tennis court barely fifty persons can see all the play from the 
dedans, another fifty part of it from the galleries proper, and 
another hundred part of it from the top of the walls, the 
gallery in a modern sense. And this limitation is due to the 
character of the strokes in the game. 

It is the variety of the strokes, in ultimate analysis the 
variety of the court, that makes tennis the most difficult 
of ball games and also the best. A fine player and critic 
of insight has described it to the writer as “ moving 
chess.” It is that and more. The defender of the dedans 
has the work of the football goalkeeper. The grille and 
winning gallery are pockets in aerial billiards. The game 
has force, in both senses of the word; a heavy ball to the 
dedans is as dangerous asa drive to mid-on in cricket. The 
ball itself is just of the weight and solidity to provide the 
ideal conditions for the combined use of skill, strength, and 
control. A player like Fairs or Oovey can do more tricks 
with a tennis racket than can a footballer with his boot, a 
fives player with his hand, a cricketer with his bat, or a 
racket player with his “racket.” Players of the strongest 
physique can hardly play on consecutive days. Players of 
the greatest genius cannot master its full potentialities. No 
one, it is probable, has yet sounded the depths of tennis. 
Even Peter Latham will admit that he knows little about it. 
Most important is the fact that, whether by blind evolution or 
intelligent design, the walls and their variations, the tambour 
the penthouses, and the relative positions of the galleries and 
dedans comprise the sum of all the angles which can alter, 
and so make difficult and generally interesting, the bound and 
flight of a ball. At the same time the surface is as perfect as 
that of a billiard table. The net ensures a certain elevation ; 
the chase system ensures—but to write the philosophy of 
chases would require a volume. Suffice it to say that chases 
make tennis the only game in which you get some satisfaction 
out of a bad stroke, and double satisfaction out of a good one. 
The player of a ball on the floor which is too good or too bad 
for his opponent to reach has in effect to play double or quita. 
This he must do by defending such ball and preventing his 
opponent from sending a better one that he cannot reach. 
It also eliminates chance and it conduces enormously to 
accuracy—accuracy comparable to, but greater than, that of 
a great bowler at cricket. 

Considered in the light of the comparative method tennis 
is not only the sum of ball games; it is the Absolute im 
games. 

What, one often wonders, was the form of the old players? 
How would Henri II., the best of royal amateurs, on 
Francois I., or our Henry VIII. have compared with modern 
amateurs? The improvement of implements is always a great 
factor in the evolution of skill at games. But the medieval 
tradition of excellence in handicraft certainly was stronger 
in the art of racket and ball manufacture, and longer-lived 
than in many more important social necessaries and more 
spectacular luxaries. Yet in the memory of men living the 
game has developed in the direction of faster and more 
brilliant play. Forcing for the openings tends to overshadow 
floor play. America has introduced twisted overhead railroad 
services. 

The modern game, but how continuous with the ancient! 
was well illustrated in last week's great match for the world’s 
championship. Such an event is rare in the game; tennis 
makes no count of time, just as it never has stooped to 
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advertisement. One “record” in a generation or a decade is 
enough for it. 

Both “Punch” Fairs, the defeated champion, and Covey 
his conqueror by seven sets to three were pupils of Peter 
Latham. Neither has his intellect, but Fairs has much of his 
steadiness and grace, with a proportion of his brilliance. 
Covey has the beauty of a footballer, and his brilliant 
“forcing” is the keynote of his game. On the other hand 
the match showed Fairs weak in defence. The winner's 
assault on the grille was analogous toarun of winning hazards 
at billiards. His mastery of the volley and of the backhand 
stroke are assets of immense value. Covey has the reputation 
of a match-winner. So has Fairs. It seemed rather that the 
winner owed his victory to his exploitation of the “ openings.” 
Probably this part of the game has never been so well worked 
out before. It would, of course, have been wrecked if based 
on bad floor-play. 

Whether the new champion has a tennis brain remains to be 
seen. He did not beat Fairs by subtlety. Both men are 
splendid physical types. Fairs is an Angle or Jute with the 
equanimity, steadiness, and pluck of the pure English race. 
Covey is of a Norman cast: this implies restlessness and 
aggressiveness, and should imply adaptability and resource. 
Given equality in skill, Covey’s aquiline face spelled winning ; 
Fairs’s serene, open-eyed frankness spelled acceptance. Both 
could express anxiety, and when the match was at its crisis 
both were set and no quarter was asked or offered. Covey 
worked at high pressure and made mistakes. Fairs made 
mistakes, and they seemed bad luck. 

Some such reflection might have been made when Senlac 
was lostand won. It would be both historically and ethno- 
logically appropriate if the game of tennis were a child of 
the Anglo-Norman breed. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





A NEW METHOD OF OBTAINING 
NEW-LAID EGGS. 
[To rue Epitor or tHe “ Specraror.”’] 

S1r,—About a year ago, on a large farm of 600 acres situated 
near Birmingham, I saw for the first time a new and revolu- 
tionary method of obtuining new-laid eggs. The farm is well 
managed, and the farmers who farm it have lived there for 
several generations, and they are an exceptionally smart set of 
business men. Their farming operations are mixed, and every 
department is well and skilfully worked. In addition to the 
usual milk production and stock-rearing, they do a large milk- 
bottling business for the Birmingham hospitals and invalid 
establishments. They also grow a large quantity of eating 
and preserving fruit. They are extensive poultry farmers, 
having adopted the trap-nest system of recording the number 
of eggs that each bird lays, with the result that they have 
established a strain of White Wyandottes which are noted for 
the number of eggs laid during the year. For birds and eggs 
of this strain they obtain fancy prices. I just mention 
these few facts to prove that what Iam about to relate is 
being done, not as a hobby by playful amateurs, but by a 
hard-headed, skilful farming family who have had a wide and 
lengthy experience in profitable poultry keeping. 

~ On the oecasion of my visit I saw 300 White Wyandottes 
confined in a scratching shed which was 100 feet long and 
24 feet in width. The two ends and back of the shed were 
boarded up with 4 creosoted tongued and grooved boards. 
The front and open side, which faced to the south, was boarded 
up to a height of two feet from the ground, while the 
remainder of the front was filled in with a small mesh 
wire, which admitted into the house a plentiful supply 
of fresh air and sunlight, especially admitting all the winter 
sun. The roof was constructed of corrugated iron, which was 
matchboarded underneath. The height of the roof from the 
ground at the back of the shed was five feet, and it sloped up 
to a height of six feet six inches in front. The roof was so 
constructed that it sloped down a little distance over the front 
of the shed, and this sheltered the inside from much of the 
driving rain, and what little rain did enter only entered the 
shed a short distance of three or four feet and was dried up 
quickly during the intervals of sunshine. As the width of this 
shed is twenty-four feet, the birds have plenty of room at the 





hack of the shed to find shelter from any rain that may find 
its way into the house. I can see now very clearly that one 
of the great mistakes in almost all our open-fronted 
poultry houses is that they are too long in proportion to 
their width. The wider the house, the more protection from 
rain and wind can the birds obtain. 

At the back of the shed, and running from one end to the 
other for the birds to roost on, there ran a single perch. This 
perch was two feet six inches high from the ground, and 
directly underneath the perch and four inches below it there 
ran a dropping board to receive the droppings of the birds 
when they were at roost. 

The whole of the floor area was covered several inches thick 
with short cut straw and chaff. This allowed plenty of loose 
material to be raked over the grain food, thus compelling the 
birds to take scratching exercise when searching for their 
grain. 

To this shed was attached two small arable fields: one field 
is cultivated and cropped, while the other field is occupied by 
the birds, the result being that the birds every few months 
have a change of land, and this change is beneficial to the 
health of the birds and adds to the fertility of the soil, 
The birds are only let out in fine weather. In wet, windy, and 
very cold weather they are kept confined in the shed. 

I saw this system at work in the summer of last year, and 
it so revolutionized my ideas of keeping poultry that I must 
say that I was sceptical of its success. I am now told that the 
egg-production and health of the birds during the winter have 
been quite as satisfactory as any other methods of keeping 
poultry that these farmers have tried during their lengthy 
experience. The idea originated from America, where it has 
been pronounced a success. 

A friend of mine, with the rare gift of making poultry- 
keeping a commercial success, has during the last winter 
adopted the same method. His _ poultry house is 
somewhat smaller, being over forty-two feet long and sixteen 
feet wide, and it has housed during this last winter 100 White 
Wyandottes. My friend having only two acres of land 
cannot give his birds the benefit of a turn-out, but has kept 
them confined to the shed; and yet, notwithstanding, the health 
of the birds and the winter production of eggs have been satis- 
factory—so satisfactory have they been that he has decided to 
abolish all the small houses and runs, and in their place adopt 
the large scratching shed principle. The material for building 
the scratching shed cost him £10, and being a handy man and 
a prodigious worker he erected the shed himself. “ Think,” he 
said to me when explaining the advantageous point of the 
system—“ think of the saving of labour in running about. 
Instead of having these 100 birds dotted about in colonies of, 
say, fifteen to twenty birds in a colony I have all the birds 
confined under one roof.” 

On discussing and thinking over this method of keeping 
poultry, I saw certain points very clearly, if such a system is 
to be made a success. It necessitates the most scrupulous 
cleanliness, unremitting attention, and a scientific method of 
regular feeding with articles of a first-rate quality. 

The inside of the house is sprayed with a lime and puraffin 
mixture every few weeks (creosoting would be better, I think). 
The dropping boards are swept down every morning, and the 
scratching litter is well raked over. Fresh water is given three 
times per diem. Plenty of green food and grit, some meat food, 
ground bones, and oyster shells are given. The morning meal 
is scientifically mixed, and the birds during the day are kept 
fairly well occupied amidst the litter in searching for the 
very small grains, a little of which is buried in the litter 
three or four times per diem. The great point is to keep the 
birds well occupied and thoroughly healthy, removing at once 
any bird that shows the slightest sign of ill health, and to feed 
them so that the birds do not get over-fat, but to feed them 
so that they develop a strong, wiry condition—a condition 
which will enable them to stand the strain on their con- 
stitution that a heavy egg-yield demands. The earth which 
constitutes the ground of the house is removed every three 
months to the depth of one spade, and it is replaced by fresh 
earth which has been mixed with a little lime. 

The principle amongst these up-to-date poultry keepers 
for egg-production is to get rid of the sitting hens, and in 
their place to substitute the incubator and fireless brooder, 
the large sheds and small fattening pens, the small fatten- 
ing pen to prepare for market all birds over two years old, 
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or before they have come to their second moult.- The egg- 
roduction of birds that are over two years old falls off 
iderably. 
oe eer + I have slowly gathered on my estate 
and elsewhere I am sure that in the great majority of cases 
poultry-keeping by farmers, smallholders, and cottagers is an 
unprofitable undertaking. ; 

The average nondescript hen lays from sixty to eighty eggs 
per annum. The egg-laying experiments have taught us that 
every bird must lay eighty eggs over the year to pay for its 
keep, and the eggs must average in price one penny each. 
Birds kept in these large sheds have laid on an average 120 
to 130 eggs each bird per annum. 

From acommercial point of view, unless the poultry industry 
ig worked with tireless industry, skill, and knowledge, and 
conducted on sound business methods and principles, it had 
better be left alone.—I am, Sir, &., 

A. B. M. Bucwanan. 

Hales, Market Drayton. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT. 
(To tux Epiror or tae “Srectator.’} 
Sir.—What are the “exceptional and invulnerable preroga- 
tives” which your correspondent in this week's issue says the 
Welsh people beg shall be no longer permitted? The only 
cases I can think of are: (1) The right to crown the King; 
(2) representation in the House of Lords; (3) eligibility for 
a D.D. degree. Does the Bill have any effect on Nos. 1 and 3, 
and would it not be a greater gain to Nonconformity to use 
the Church’s right to No. 2 to get a similar right for itself? 
We hear so much of “equity” and “ religious equality” here 
in Wales. The Bill gives us a fine example of it in the pro- 
posal to enact that the Church is to be the only denomination 
which is not to be allowed to have its English connexion !—I 
am, Sir, &e., Ovo VIVIAN. 
Glanrafon, Sketty, R.S.0., Glamorgan. 





(To rue Eprror or tus “ Srecrator.” } 
S1xz,—Your correspondent, Mr. J. E. Harlow, in last week’s 
issue, says that “while much impressed by your plea for a 
State Church . . . I find it difficult to resist the Welsh case 
for Disestablishment . . . called for by the most unanimous vote 
of the Welsh Parliamentary representatives.” His proposi- 
tion seems to me to raise the question whether in all cases the 
principle of representative government requires that the 
wishes of the majority of the electors in any particular 
locality should be carried out even in the face of arguments 
founded on reason and justice. Professor Hobhouse in his 
book on “ Liberalism” remarks that “it is not number that 
counts morally, but the belief that is reasoned out according 
to the best of one’s lights as to the necessities of the common 
good.” How far is the Welsh vote unanimous in favour 
of the measure, and how far is that vote “reasoned 
out according to one’s lights as to the necessities of 
the common good”? Taking the election of January 
1910, when every Welsh seat was contested, as a criterion, 
it is clear that at least 30 per cent. of the electorate are 
opposed to Disestablishment, or, at any rate, voted Unionist. 
It is, moreover, quite uncertain what proportion of the Liberal 
and Labour vote is genuinely in favour of, at any rate, the 
drastic disendowment promoted by the party leaders. The 
proportion of members does not accurately represent the 
force of opinion on this question, still less of reasoned 
opinion. With some of the older Nonconformists, ministers 
and people, voting for Disestablishment has become a “ tra- 
dition of the elders” without any regard to the needs and 
conditions of the religious world of the present. Twenty 
years ago the enthusiasm for it was ten times as great as it is 
at present, and in many parts Church defenders went very 
softly. Things are very different to-day. At the meeting of 
the East Glamorgan Congregational Association at Caer- 
philly on January 3lst the Rev. H. M. Hughes, editor of the 
T'yst, said : “ Considerable apathy and ignorance still prevailed 
on this question among Nonconformist members and young 


-ministers. If ministers did not take this matter up, what 


could they expect from the masses of Nonconformity?” The 





‘Welsh National, Liberal Council is doing its best to make 


“a sense of injustice sting the nation,” and £10,000 has 
been appealed for to work a Disestablishment campaign. 
The member for Swansea, Sir A. Mond, contributed £1,000 to 
this fund, but he is not a native of Wales. Lecturers are now 
being sent round Wales to stir up popular feeling, but the poor 
attendance and apathy displayed at their meetings are in 
marked contrast to the enthusiasm for Church Defence. The 
speeches are usually devoted to blots on the history of the 
Church in the past or discussions of the origin of tithe, and 
always avoid one salient point in the present-day system of 
Nonconformity in Wales—the dreadful under-payment of 
the ministry. It will hardly be believed that a large propor- 
tion of the Welsh Nonconformist ministers receive less than 
£80, and numbers less than £60 per annum. It is a favourite 
device of the Disestablishment orator to contrast endowment 
and spirituality. Emma Woodhouse showed a truer realiza- 
tion of life when she told Harriet Smith that “a very narrow 
income has a tendency to contract the mind and sour the 
temper. Those who can barely live and who live perforce in a 
very small and generally very inferior society may well be 
illiberal and cross.” I believe that this remark explains in 
part the very curious phenomenon of one set of Protestant 
ministers striving to deprive others who differ but little from 
them in principle of the modest £150 or £200 per annum above 
which the Welsh vicar's income seldom rises. None the less it 
raises very grave questionings as to the future of religion, espe- 
cially in rural Wales. Twenty years ago few Welsh Noncon- 
formist ministers had degrees, and they were content to live 
a simple, quiet life on an extremely narrow income. To-day, 
thanks largely to the Welsh University, the denominations 
pride themselves, and justly, on the fine and lengthened training 
of their ministers. What is the result? All the denomina- 
tions are deploring the fact that their best men are seeking 
English pastorates. The Congregationalists are attempting 
to raise a fund to ensure their ministers a minimum wage of 
£80 a year. The Calvinistic Methodists are making a similar 
attempt by means of a contribution of a halfpenny a week 
from each “member.” It is a proof of the difficulty of 
supporting the ministry in Wales without the help of endow- 
ments that this modest scheme had, at Aberystwith last 
month, to be referred back to the monthly meetings for 
further consideration. Facts such as these make many 
thoughtful Nonconformists oppose Disendowment. Seven 
delegates at the conference of North Wales Wesleyans held 
at Llanrwst on May 2nd voted against the resolution in favour 
of the Disestablishment Bill. I have written this somewhat 
lengthy letter in the hope that it may have some effect in 
influencing even one reader to examine the case for the 
retention of its endowments by the Welsh Church on ite 
merits and not merely dismiss the matter as a chose jugée 
because a large majority of the Welsh members vote with 
the Government.—I am, Sir, &., A. Fie.p. 
Cilycwm, Llandovery. 





THE “RELIGIOUS ” (?) MOTIVE OF THE ATTACK 
ON THE CHURCH IN WALES. 
(To rus Eprron or tas “Srecrator.” | 

S1r,—The following extract from the British Weekly of 
October 19th, 1911, fully corroborates your remarks in your 
article on “Welsh Disestablishment” last week as to 
“rivalry” and “competition”:—‘*The body of the High 
Church clergy are more aggressive and less friendly than they 
have ever been. We will use no stronger language. In 
Wales also we fear that this is the case. Is it to be supposed 
that the vast majority of the religious community will consent 
to put national property in the hands of men who use it to 
harass and obstruct their work in every possible way?” I will 
let this exquisite paragraph speak for itself, and will make no 
remarks upon even the misused term “ national property.”— 
Iam, Sir, &c., Wituiam C. Turtina, D.D. 





MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND NONCONFORMIST 
TITHE-PAYERS. 
(To tue Eprror or tue “ Srectator.”’) 
Sir,—Mr. Lloyd George in his speech in the House of 
Commons on the Welsh Church refers to this parish—the 
parish in which he was brought up. If he will forgive me for 
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saying so, his reference contains so much truth and half- 
trath, ingenuity and ambiguity, that it is not easy to make 
briefly an adequate reply. “The tillers of the soil,” he says, 
for example, “created the tithe.” Of course tilling is 
necessary to the land. But so is the land necessary to the 
tiller, and the land must belong to some one either by pur- 
chase or inheritance. It is obvious, therefore, that others 
share in contributing the tithe. It is only part of the truth 
to claim that “the tillers create the tithe.” We might as 
well say that the church of Llanystumdwy created 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer because she provided 
him with an education at a time when neither the 
ratepayers nor Nonconformists cared to do so. Mr. 
loyd George pleads for the disendowment of the Church 
because Nonconformist farmers “ pay tithe for the mainten- 
ance of a clergy from whose ministrations they derive no 
benefit.” I could point out how Nonconformist parishioners 
do avail themselves of Church ministrations and their rector’s 
services, but that is not the point. Mr. Lloyd George’s argu- 
ment is based on absolute fallacies. Fallacy 1. The farmer 
does not pay tithe as a Nonconformist, but as a tenant. 
Fallacy 2. He pays tithe not to the Church as a Church, 
but to the Church as the tithe-owner, who has as 
much right to the tithe as a College, Hospital, a 
Baptist Chapel, or any other tithe-owner. Fallacy 3. He pays 
tithe not as a contribution to a Church that does not benefit 
him, but as a rent for the land that does benefit him—I am 
Bir, &c., J. P. Lewis. 
Llanystumdwy Rectory, Criccieth. 





HOME RULE. 
(To rue Epiror or tHe “Sprectaror.”’] 
S1r,—It is difficult to follow the reasoning of your corre- 
spondent, Mr. Crosbie, in the Spectator of April 27th. 
He complains of your estimate of Nationalist Ireland, 
but, instead of furnishing materials for correction, he 
attacks Unionist Ireland. Some of his statements are 
part of the stock-in-trade of Home Rulers and demand 
an answer. He uses the term “ Orangeman” as an abusive 
variant for Unionist. An Orangeman is a member of the 
Orange Order, and, although all Orangemen are Unionists, 
all Unionists are not Orangemen. Some of the most prominent 
are not. Those who know Orangemen in the flesh fail to dis- 
eover what discredit is conveyed by the name; but as Radicals 
think there is some, let them at least be accurate and confine 
the word to its proper use. Orange Ulster does not claim to 
dominate the rest of Ireland. It objects to being 
subjected to domination by Nationalist Ireland. The 
attitude of the people of Ulster towards Disestablishment, 
Land Reform, and the Belfast University are cited as examples 
of political obtuseness. As to Disestablishment the answer, 
assuming in Mr. Crosbie’s favour that Disestablishment was 
an enlightened policy, is that a considerable number of the 
Ulster people supported it. It must be remembered that 
before 1886 political divisions in Ulster followed those of 
England, and that in 1869 there was an Ulster Liberal party. 
All but a small minority of the survivors of that party are 
Unionists, and are now acting in complete agreement with 
their former opponents. How can the political obtuseness of 
an existing party be shown by the fact that some of its 
members were wrong forty years ago? Land Reform in 
Ireland practically means the Act of 1881 and the Land 
Purchase Acts. The policy of the Act of 1881 was to extend 
the Ulster custom to the rest of Ireland. This seems rather 
an instance of the rest of Ireland thinking in 1881 what 
Ulster had thought generations before. Land Purchase was 
and is a Unionist policy. It is the fact that there was no 
strong demand for a Belfast University. It is too early to say 
whether or not the University will be a success. But it is 
impossible to say that people who considered that the ideals 
of a University would be more probably attained by an 
institution drawing its students from a wider area and afford- 
ing a meeting-place for all creeds and classes are illiberal or 
unpatriotic.—I am, Sir, Xc., D. D. Rerp. 
7 Norfolk Crescent, W. 





ULSTER AND HOME ROLE. 


[To rae Eprror or tue “Srecrator.” | 
S1r,—I do not think that it would be reasonable to ask the 
men of Ulster to accept Home Rule and ask their Parlia- 





mentary representatives to vote for it on Ulster being excepted 
from its scope. There are, I think, strong reasons in favour 
of a powerful central government at the present juncture— 
especially for the purpose of dealing with Syndicalism ang 
Socialism—and the Ulstermen cannot become parties to im. 
posing the yoke of the Nationalists on the Protestants in the 
rest of Ireland, who would undoubtedly feel much more com. 
fortable under the present system than under Home Rule, 
But I presume the threats of armed resistance held out by 
the Ulstermen are only intended to apply to an attempt to 
enforce Nationalist rule in Ulster. For example, the men of 
Down would probably expel the whole body of Redmondite 
officials from that county unless these officials were 
kept in their positions by a sufficient armed force; 
but supposing that Down were exempted from the 
Bill, why should the Down men make an_ excursion 
into Louth in order to expel the new officials from that county 
which had received them with open arms? I do not believe 
that any such attempt would be made. The exclusion of 
Ulster from the scope of the Bill would, I think, remove all 
risk of tumults and loss of life, and would render it unneces- 
sary to provide constant military protection for the officials of 
the new Government, who would otherwise in many places be 
dislodged the moment this protection was withdrawn. I 
suspect that even at the end of ten years if the garrison of 
Belfast were withdrawn the officers of the Dublin Parliament 
would find it expedient to leave by the same train. 

I think the Government would do well in their own interest 
as well as in the interest of the country to omit Ulster from 
their Bill; but I do not think it desirable or possible to make a 
contract with the Ulstermen that if their province is struck 
out they will facilitate the Government in passing the Home 
Rule Bill as regards the rest of Ireland. I am a Southern 
Irish Unionist. I do not wish the Ulsterman to sacrifice him- 
self for me—and, perhaps, to make the sacrifice in vain. But 
I hope he will not go over to the enemy’s camp and help the 
Government in its project of handing me over to the rule of 
persons from whom I cannot expect to receive as good treat- 
ment as I am now receiving. But I daresay we may do fairly 
well. We shall be pretty much in the position of foreigners, 
but let alone provided that we keep quiet. This, however, is 
not the position which an Ulsterman desires to occupy or 
ought to be asked to occupy.—I am, Sir, X&c., 

HIBERNICUS. 

[Our correspondent is greatly mistaken if he imagines that 
we have ever suggested that the men of Ulster or any other 
Unionists should accept Home Rule even if North-East 
Ulster were exempted. We only demand that exemption on 
the ground that if there must be a Home Rule Act, the 
Government on their own showing are bound to allow North- 
East Ulster to remain outside it. Even when fitted witha 
safety-valve to prevent civil war the Bill remains a bad and 
dangerous measure, and so contrary to the best interests of 
Ireland and Britain that its passage must be opposed at every 
point. There is nothing illogical in this position, which we 
have maintained throughout. A man has a rigbt (1) to insist 
that only a small instead of a fatal dose of poison shall be 
poured into a cup out of which he is told he is going to be 
compelled to drink and (2), on this concession being made, to 
continue to struggle with all his might against drinking even 
the diluted draught. In Parliamentary language, one may 
press for amendments and, even if they are granted, vote 
against the third reading.—Eb. Spectator. } 





(To tHe Eprror or Tus “ Srectator.”’] 
Srr,—You have very properly commented upon Mr. Asquith’s 
argument that Ulster is, after all, nearly equally divided upon 
Home Rule and upon his deduction therefrom. A reference 
to Schedule I., Part I, of the Home Rule Bill shows that of 
fifty-nine members assigned to Ulster in the proposed Parlia- 
ment upon the basis of population only thirty-seven go to 
constituencies now represented by Unionists and twenty-two 
to Nationalist constituencies. Is not Mr. Asquith thus 
refuted by himself ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Connacut UNIONIST. 





NATIONAL INSURANCE. 


[To tur Environ or tur “Spectator,” 
Srr,—It would be more than kind of Mr. A. S. Comyns Carr 
if he would enlighten myself and many other perplexed 
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nar a a il . 
householders on certain points which arise out of his letter 


published in your last issue. Po: 

He tells us (1) that there is no liability under the Act upon 
the workman to obtain a card, to present it to his employer, 
or to take any other step whatever with regard to the payment 
of contributions; (2) that the liability is upon the employer to 
pay the contribution, apparently whether the workman has a 
card, i.e, has become an insured person, or not ; and (3) that 
if the workman has no card, it will be the duty of the employer 
to get one for him, or otherwise to pay the contribution. Let 
me deal with these points in detail. (1) I should have 
thought there was a primary liability upon the workman 
to procure himself to become an insured person and 
thus obtain his own card. Section 1 prescribes that certain 
classes of workmen, within certain age limits, shall be insured 
in manner provided by the Act. Presumably a workman who 
neglects to obey this statutory requirement would be guilty 
of a misdemeanour, as in the case of disobedience to any other 
legislative enactment. I can find nothing in the Act to 
exempt him. (2) Surely the term “ contribution” presupposes 
the existence of some “employed contributor,” and until the 
workman becomes such it is difficult to see how, or to what, 
the employer can be made liable to contribute. But the 
answer to this question depends in some measure upon the 
solution of the next and final point. (3) Here I am met 
with a practical difficulty—my maid, whom we will 
call Jane Smith, flatly refuses to have anything to do 
with the Act. Her duty, if I understand the matter 
rightly, is to become either a member of an approved 
society or a deposit contributor. When I approach 
an approved society with a view to procuring a card for Jane 
Smith, ic. enrolling her as a member, they will assuredly 
require to be satisfied (a) as to the existence and identity of 
the Jane Smith whose name I put forward, (b) as to her age, 
and (c) as to her state of health. On none of these points can I 
satisfy the society. I then go to the Post Office official, but 
he will want to be satisfied, at any rate, as to (a) and (b). 
What am Ito do? Jane Smith will not present herself; she 
refuses me any assistance and I cannot compel her to afford 
it. Under these circumstances to tell me that it is my duty, 
punishable in case of neglect by penalty, to procure a card for 
Jane Smith is surely meant as a joke.—I am, Sir, &c., 


J. W. B. 





THE INSURANCE ACT. 
{To tux Epitron or tue “Sprecraton.”] 
Srr,--I have just received notice that the “ Tariff” insurance 
companies are raising their premiums, in this business at all 
events, 300 per cent. If Mr. Lloyd George’s estimates of the 
cost of the Workmen's Insurance Act prove as fallacious as 
his figures as to the cost of the Old-Age Pensions Act 
what is to prevent a weak Government, coerced by a strong 
coalition, from raising the employer's contribution under this 
Act in a similar way when hard facts prove the necessity of 
further contributions from somebody ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Barnham, Bognor, Sussex. H. R. MarsHatt. 





JUSTICE AND ABILITY V. GENEROSITY AND 
INFERIORITY. 
(To tHe Eprron or tae “ Spectator.”) 
Srr,—Herbert Spencer wrote in the ’eighties :— 

“Hot-headed philanthropy, impatient criticism, is, by helter- 

skelter legislation, destroying normal connexions between con- 
duct and consequence, so that presently, when the replacement 
of justice by generosity has led to a redistribution of benefits 
irrespective of deserts, there will be reached a State having for 
its motto the words, ‘It shall be as well for you to be inferior as 
to be superior.’ ” 
The indictment applies more completely to-day. “Lloyd 
Georgeism” is in the ascendant, and “our sternly individu. 
alistic Premier,” as a writer in the Fortnightly describes him, 
has place, but not power. We want a league for the reassertion 
of the vital importance of justice and ability as against 
generosity and inferiority, and of the principle that it is not 
as well to be inferior as superior. Who willstartthe “ Herbert 
Spencer League ” ?—I am, Sir, &c., W. R. Davies. 

Kingsclear, Camberley, Surrey. 

[In the British Constitution Association, 11 Tothill Street, 
Westminster, the writer of the above and those who agree 
with him will find the organization they desire.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 





ITALY IN THE AGEAN. 
[To tux Eprtor or rae “ Srectator.”’} 
Srr,—Italy, more than tired of her North African war, now, 
these seven months, dragging its slow length along to the 
tune of 2,000,000 fr. (£80,000) a day, is trying, by naval 
maneuvres in the Agean, to force the non-belligerent Powers, 
thus incommoded, to intervene in her behalf. The wisdom 
of this coup is doubtful, and not a few of her well-wishers at 
home and abroad would fain remind her of the warning 
sounded in parallel circumstances by her well-inspired son 
(Horace, Od. I. 14, vv. 16-20) :— 
“Nuper sollicitum quae mihi taedium, 
Nunc desiderinm, curaque non levis, 
Interfusa nitentes 
Vites aequora Cycladas.” 
The stanza is admirably rendered by Conington :— 
“ Your trouble late made sick this heart of mine, 
And still I love you, still am ill at ease, 


O shun the sea, where shine 
The thick-sown Cyclades.” 





—I am, Sir, &c., J. P. Steere, M.D. 
Florence. 
THE ‘TITANIC’ FUND AND ITS 


ADMINISTRATION, 
[To tus Epiror or tur “ Srectator.”’) 

S1r,—The whole-hearted support which has been given to the 
‘Titanic’ disaster fund reflects the greatest credit on the 
charitable public, and it is due to them that the money be 
used to the best advantage of those requiring assistance. 
The administration of previous funds of this kind has 
bequeathed no uniform method of organization, control, and 
distribution which may be adopted at any moment and pat 
into operation for a year or more. The distribution of many 
thousands of pounds among the sufferers wisely, and with 
proper regard to the specific needs of each case, demands 
considerable thought and care; therefore the Executive Com- 
mittees in Southampton and Liverpool who will be entrusted 
with the task of dealing with administration of relief must 
be prepared to continue their labours for an indefinite period. 
Given in each instance an executive committee properly con- 
stituted, that is to say, one in which business acumen is 
blended with experience in social work, the local administra- 
tion of the funds is in proper hands, but an intelligent 
guardianship of the interests of those assisted ia atill 
required. It is necessary, for instance, to prevent squander- 
ing of money, ill-advised investments, or victimization 
of women recipients by men under cover of marriage. 
The Central Administrz ‘ive Committee which is to co-operate 
with the Lord Mayor of London, and which includes the Lord 
Mayor of Liverpool, the Mayor of Southampton, the editors 
of two morning journals, the Governor of the Bank, the 
Public Trustee, and others, will presumably act in a super- 
visory character; but it is essential that this Central Com- 
mittee, like the local Executive Committees, must be ready to 
give considerable time and labour to the task in hand. 

The various forms of help should be carefully considered 
and inquiries instituted with regard to annuities, trusteeship, 
schools, orphanages, business openings, and so forth. Some 
knowledge as to the condition of the sufferers and the best 
method of placing them on their feet again may be obtained 
by visiting them in their homes. For the continuous super- 
vision of cases of a different character the services of those 
engaged in the field of charity would be of special value. The 
local Charity Organization Society would, in many instances, 
from previous experience in this work, be eminently suited to 
undertake the task, and would provide specially trained visitors 
for the purpose. 

Sub-committees might with advantage be appointed to deal 
with (1) finance, (2) annuities and provision for the old, (3) 
employment, and (4) education and the care of the young. Uf 
those in need of relief young women present the greatest 
difficulty. Sometimes they are unwilling, either through 
ignorance, distrust, or the advice of friends, to act upon the 
suggestions which are made in their behalf. It is found, for 
instance, that objections are often raised when it is proposed 
that a young widow and her children should migrate to another 
district where the industrial conditions offer more scope of 
obtaining a livelihood or to the country, where there is a 
better chance of their regaining health and strength. This 
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transplanting of families has been found to work in the past 
with excellent results. 

With regard to the children these may be divided into 
two divisions—those that are able to earn and those that 
have to be supported. At the age of thirteen ov fourteen 
a boy is capable of earning something to contribute a little 
towards his keep. Provision must be made for the support of 
the younger children, and the free nominations which have 
been placed at the disposal of the Lord Mayor’s Committee by 
orphanages and homes in various parts of the country will 
doubtless be taken up. Mothers and daughters should be 
trained in some industry, but it is important that they should 
be trained efficiently so that they do not prove incompetent 
when they are engaged by an employer. 

The duties of the local committee would also include the 
purchasing of annuities and negotiations with homes and 
other institutions for the care of the aged. It should be made 
certain, however, that such institutions are reputable, the 
same remark applying to the selection of orphanages. Those 
managed by a committee are preferable to those managed 
privately. In all these matters the advice and assistance of 
those in touch with charitable work will be of great value.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., D. B. 

Twickenham. 





THE LOSS OF THE ‘TITANIC,’ 
(To tae Eprror or tue “ Srecraronr.'’] 
§1r,—Even if no one else raises a note of protest, I hope you 
will allow me to express my feelings of disgust and shame at 
the way my countrymen, from the greatest to the least, 
have lost their heads over the ‘Titanic’ disaster. By all 
means let us be generous to the sufferers, but let us keep 
some sense of proportion. The fate of a widow whose husband 
was lost on the ‘ Titanic’ is no worse than that of her neigh- 
bour whose husband went down in a fishing smack. And, 
above all, let us beware of the pernicious influence, not only, it 
appears, on the less educated portion of the community, of 
the orgy of sentimentality to which the catastrophe has given 
rise. Not only has it induced the crew of the ‘ Titanic’s’ 
sister ship to mutiny and desert her, but their action has 
actually been condoned by the Portsmouth magistrates, who 
are not ashamed to confess that they are unable to drive the 
obsession from their minds! As I write I see the ‘Olympic’s’ 
four funnels idle in the dock, where she lies unable to go to 
sea because British seamen cannot be found with the pluck 
to man her, nor British magistrates with the pluck to reprove 
them.—I am, Sir, &c., Epwarp T. Drxon. 
The Hard, Hythe, Southampton. 





THE ETHICS OF SHIPWRECK. 
(To rue Epitor or tue “Specraror.’’} 
S1r,—As a contribution towards the history and limits of the 
nautical rule in shipwrecks, “‘ Women and children first,” an 
American lady has sent me the subjoined paragraph from the 
New York Herald of April 18th.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CouRTNEY Kenny. 


CHINESE SAVE MEN FIRST. 


CieveLanD, Ohio, Wednesday.—Had the ‘Titanic’ been a 
Chinese vessel, manned by Chinese sailors, not a woman or child 
would have been saved, according to Henry Moy Fot, special 
agent for the Chinese Merchants’ Association of America, who 
was in Cleveland to-day. “It is the duty of Chinese sailors when 
a Chinese vessel goes down to save men first, children next, and 
women last,” said the agent. “This is on the theory that men 
are most valuable to the State, that adoptive parents can be 
found for children, and that women without husbands are 
destitute.” 





[To rae Eprror or tHe “Srecraror.”) 
Srr,—Among the cases of conscience discussed by Cicero in 
his “De Officiis” (III. xxiii. 89) it is of sad interest to find 
a passage (quoted from the Greek casuist Hecato) which puts 
clearly the terrible alternatives before the passengers on the 
sinking ‘ Titanic ’:— 

“*Si tabulam de naufragio stultus arripuerit, extorquebitne 
eam sapiens, si potuerit?’ Negat, ‘quia sit iniurium.’ ‘Quid 
dominus navis? eripietne suum?’ Minime, non plus quam 
navigantem in alto eicere de navi velit, quia sua sit. Quoad 
enim perventum est eo, quo sumpta navis est, non domini est 
navis sed navigantium. ‘Quid? si una tabula sit, duo naufragi 
eique sapientes, sibine uterque rapiat an alter cedat alteri?’ 








ee 
Cedat vero, sed ei cuius magis intersit vel sua vel reipublicag 
causa vivere. 

Christian ethics and Christian chivalry ensure that the weak 
shall be given a preference where only “ one plank” of succour 
is available, although the weak may be less “ profitable to the 
State”; but the Stoic tradition that the shipmaster shal] 
count his ship and its resources as at the disposal of the 
passengers in the first instance is still honourably followed... 
Iam, Sir, &c., JOHN Ossory, 

The Palace, Kilkenny. 





[To tue Epiror or tue “ Srecraror.”’] 
Srr,—Here is a line of Euripides (Iph. in Aul. 1394): 
els > avhp xpelocwy yuvaixay pupiwy dpav odos, 

“ Worthier than ten thousand women is one man to see the light,” 
By a sudden revulsion of feeling Iphigeneia has ceased to 
deplore her fate: she now is ready to die for Greece, and her 
lover Achilles shall not risk his precious life in the attempt to 
rescue her. This attitude is held up as noble, so that the line 
cannot be regarded as an expression of the poet's alleged 
hatred of women. It is true that the one man’s life here 
valued at so much highera rate than the speaker's own is that 
of the great Achilles ; but no modern poet, I think, could have 
made her express that estimate in such language.—I am, Sir, 
&e., W. A.C, 


(To rae Eprror or tue “ Srscraton ,””! 

Srr,—In reference to the letter by Mr. Kenny on the question 
as to where the rule of “ women first” comes from, and if it 
is more binding on the English-speaking races than all others, 
may I suggest that the solution. will be found in a study of 
the racial origin of the peoples concerned? It is a subject 
that a long article might be devoted to, but it will suffice, 
perhaps, to point out that there always has been a difference 
in the estimation of women by the males of the races that 
inhabited North-West Europe and the Mediterranean basin. 
In the latter woman was the toy and essentially the 
female; amongst the former the he!pmate and often 
comrade in arms. With the advent of Christianity the differ- 
ence is even more clearly marked. In the north the reverence 
already paid to women developed under Christian influence 
into that often fantastical but none the less real system 
we know as the age of chivalry; while in the South, as a 
reaction against the surrounding evils of a decaying civiliza- 
tion, woman, except as a nun dedicate to perpetual chastity 
was regarded as a snare and hindrance on the way of 
salvation. Many authorities, the legends and folk-tales of the 
northern folk and of Ireland, classical writers, notably 
Tacitus in the well-known passages on the Germans, could 
be quoted to show the high position of woman among the 
kindred peoples whom we speak of as Kelts, Gauls, and 
Teutons. The women from whom the English-speaking races 
are sprung did with more settled conditions lose their place 
on the battlefield, but till long afterwards ruled as queens of 
the Tourney, and till our times have held the position of the 
inspiration of the hearth. The ideas so fostered have never 
been completely lost, and it is to our pagan ancestors that we 
owe the depth and strength of the reverence with which we 
regard our womenfolk.—I am, Sir, &c. G. 8. Smaw. 

36 Bryanston Square, London, W. 

[Our Teutonic ancestors represented in fact the best type 
of anti-suffragists. They gave women honour and reverence 
of the deepest and sincerest kind; but they [the women] did 
not come to the Folkmoot of the kingdom or the shire to 
vote either in person or by the delegation of the reeve and the 
four men of the hundred.-—Ep. Spectator. ] 





SEA TRAINING AND DISASTERS AT SEA. 
[To tHe Epitor or tue “Spectator.” | 
Srr,—The question of the proper sea-education of our seamen 
is a matter so pertinent to the issues now being raised that it 
is necessary to again call public attention to the progress of 
efforts in this field of endeavour. On the Mersey there is being 
carried on the most important work by the Lancashire (Navy 
League) and National Sea Training Homes at Liscard, where 
the output of thoroughly trained boys as efficient British sea- 
men ready for any duty or emergency of the sca is annually 
increasing. The number would be larger if the public sup- 
ported the work more adequately. One of the great shipping 
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lines is practically manned by sailors who owe their nautical 
sébooling solely to this national and Mersey institution. 
There are certain points which make the system and methods 
of this scheme unique and which briefly are as follows :— 

(1) A National Work.—Any British boy of good character, 
health, and physique can be admitted. (2) dn Economy.—-It 
is an economy to make a national asset of a poor boy who very 
probably would otherwise become a burden on the ratepayers. 
(3) A True Charity.—A poor boy of good character, i.c., one 
who has resisted the temptations of poverty, has in him the 
stuff to make a man. He deserves help. ... (The criminal 
aud vicious have many rescue homes; bow many help the 
good?) (4) Truly Tolerant.—Boys of any creed or sect are 
admitted. (5) An Eficient Work.—Government and private 
inspection admits the complete success of the system and 
methods. More applications are received from shipowners for 
boys than can besupplied. This is the best possible testimony. 
(6) It is not a Waste «f Money.—No money is spent on adver- 
tisement or charity commissions. All gifts go to the expenses 
of maintaining the institution. (7) No Work Wasted.—On his 
return from sea each boy is met, and not allowed to drift to 
the streets. His sea-kit is put in order, he is protected from 
outside evil influences, and his money banked for him. He is 
offered a house at the Home until a ship is again found for 
him, and he is signed on for another voyage. (8) A Danger 
averted.—It is an Imperial peril that there are 40,000 aliens 
manning the British mercantile marine. These should be 
replaced by efficient British seamen. Our sea commerce is 
the source of our supremacy. 

It is as true to-day as in the history of the past that at sea 
it is always the human element on which safety, prosperity, 
and success depends, The superseding of man by machinery 
can be carried to a certain point but no further, and it is 
obvious that the captain of a ship which has for a crew men 
who are sailors by choice, training in youth, and practice is in 
a happy case when he has to call on them in time of danger, 
or even for mere professional loyalty when in port. When we 
are considering ways and means to ensure the security of life 
and property at sea let us first remember that human ingenuity 
in providing safeguards of construction will always fail if the 
crew of a vessel are not first and last sailors—British sailors. 
—I am, Sir, &e., Awan FIELD. 

Tower Building, Water Street, Liverpool. 





THE LATE PROFESSOR A. J. CHURCH. 
[To tux Ep:ror or Tue “ Srectartor.”’]} 
S1r,—I have read with pleasure your leader and Mr. Hudson’s 
appreciative letter on the late Professor Church. Mr. Hudson 
concludes his letter thus: “I would like to ask whether his 
‘Stories from Homer,’ &c., are as popular as they used to be. 
There used to be a great demand for them amongst boys and 
girls, and I am glad to see they are even stocked in our South 
London public libraries.” I am sure Mr. Hudson and other 
readers will be delighted to know they are stocked in over 
ninety per cent. of the public libraries throughout Great 
Britain, and are as popular as ever, and for the simple reason 
that they reach a larger circle of juvenile readers. In my 
own district we have a complete set of his bouks for boys 
and girls in each of three libraries, and they are largely 
sought after. Were I asked to name the premier score of 
writers read by boys, as shown by their own choice, Professor 
Church would be included.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. GLADSTONE STEELE. 


Central Public Library, Leyton, N.E. 





(To tue Eprror or THe “Srectator."’] 
Sir,—By omitting a paragraph in my letter last week you 
rather spoilt the sequence of my remarks, and you compel 
me now to correct your own biographer. 

The subject for the Oxford prize poem in 1870 was not 
“The Lake of Tiberias” (as your writer asserts), but 
“Gennesaret.” Iam absolutely certain of this, as I possess 
a copy of the prize poem. 

The difference is obvious. “Gennesaret” is a somewhat 
wide expression and includes “The Land of Gennesaret” 
(Matt. xiv. 34, Mark vi. 53), including the cities as well as the 
sea itself. It was, I presume, because the prize poem dealt 
largely with the district and the fate of the cities that the 





examiners felt justified in setting as a subject in M83 the 
more restricted topic “The Sea of Galilee.” This was the 
view I expressed to Alfred Church when he talked of the 
lucky coincidence. 

If tho examiners had really set “The Lake of Tiberias ” 
before, then they either unwittingly set the same subject twice 
in thirteen years, or, out of sympathy with Church and regret 
for a fine poem wasted (assuming that they read it in the 
former instance), they deliberately gave him a second chance, 
neither of which views is tenable. It would be interesting to 
hear what the adjudicators have to say if still alive.—I am 
Sir, &c., J. Hupson. 

25 Southampton Street, Camberwell. 

[No doubt our correspondent is right. His evidence seems 
to be conclusive. We may say, however, that we gave the 
story as Mr. Church used to tell it himself and as it is told 
in his “Memories of Men and Books” (pp. 73, 74).—Eb. 
Spectator. } 





“THE TREATMENT OF NURSES.” 


(To tux Epiror or tue “ Srecrator.”’] 


Srr,—In a letter under the above heading “Two Nurses” refer 
to your kind notice of my book “A Nurse’s Life in War and 
Peace,” and from their letter one would infer that I had 
spoken of nurses during my training as being “ cruelly under- 
fed.” 

I think the “Two Nurses” must have read the review, but 
not the book, or they could hardly have used those words. At 
the Children’s Hospital (more than twenty years ago) it is 
quite true that I not infrequently had nothing but dry bread. 
for breakfast; but in those days we rather scorned to talk of 
our discomforts; we certainly had not time to write to the 
Spectator about them ; and I think I can hardly be accused of 
“ laying especial stress” on the fact. At the General Hospital 
(where I continued my training) I think I remarked that the 
food was good and sufficient. 

In later years, as a Matron, I have made a special study of 
the nurses’ food, and I must frankly own that I know there is 
much room for improvement in many of our hospitals, and I 
believe that the health of the nurses might be improved by a 
more generous diet. Allow me to state the three principal 
reasons why the food for the staff is often indifferent. 

(1) The hospitals are insufficiently supported by the public, 
and are always hard up: rigid economy cannot be practised 
upon the sick, so it is sometimes brought to bear upon the 
staff. (2) The hospitals must be economically run, or they 
are liable to lose the support of the King Edward's Hospital 
Fund. (3) The Matron, who is supremely responsible for the 
catering, is often a very much overworked individual. (1 
can say this without prejudice because I am now on the shelf, 
as far as active hospital work goes, owing to illness.) I must 
restrict myself to a few words on the last of these reasons. 

The Matron is expected to be a specialist in the technique 
of modern practical nursing, in the theoretical training of her 
nurses, in the purchase and preservation of the linen and other 
hospital stores. She has a vast correspondence about the 
selection of young nurses and the future careers of her old 
nurses, &c. Besides the life within her own hospital walls 
she is expected to take an interest in all nursing questions of 
the day, such as Pensions, Insurance, Ac. I might add to her 
duties ad lib., but I must conclude by returning to her duty of 
superintending the provision department. It is the personal 
attention of a capable woman to the careful purchase of sound 
food of a wholesome description, and in sufficient variety, and 
then the necessary attention to the details of clean and careful 
cooking and serving, which make all the difference to the 
nurses. When this careful attention can be relied upon 
nurses can be well fed at a cost varying between 5s. and 6s. a 
week per head, which few people will consider an extravagant 
sum; and yet I have vivid recollections of being summoned 
before my Committee when the cost rose gradually from 4s. 8d. 
to 5s., and their astonishment when I pointed out to them that 
cake for tea once a week or biscuits for lunch (for which ad- 
ditions I had previously obtained their consent) would affect 
the weekly cost. 

One would very much like to know in which of the largest 
London Hospitals “Two Nurses” can complain of such poor 
food, as in all the large hospitals there is a responsible house- 
keeper, and certainly the food should be good and sufficient, 
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so that it is a little difficult to believe that any nurses at the 

present time should find it really necessary to buy food to 

supplement what is provided for their table-—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. C. Laurence, R.R.C. 





: [To tas Epirorn or tHe ‘ Srectator.”) 
Srr,—When so much attention is being paid to working 
hours in many. lines of ‘industry, it seems strange that 
no voice should be raised in protest against the terribly 
long hours (and poor food) of hospital nurses, and yet 
stranger that physicians, who know best the result of these 
long hours, offer no objection. Eleven and twelve hours a 
day are by no means uncommon. I asked a doctor some time 
ago why a well-known London hospital habitually overworked 
its nurses, and his answer was a shrug and the word 
“economy.”—I am, Sir, &c., M. G. C. 





GENERAL SIR. ALEXANDER TAYLOR'S 
MEMORIAL FUND. 


(To tue Eprror or tHe “Srercraror.”’] 
Srr,—It is proposed to erect a memorial at Delhi to the late 
General Sir Alexander Taylor, G.C.B., R.E. I enclose a copy 
of a circular that is being issued to all the surviving oflicers 
who served with General Taylor at Delhi, to all the officers of 
the Royal Engineers, and to civil engineers from Coopers 
Hill. But there may be, and probably are, many others who 
would wish to join in a tribute of honour to one who bore so 
important a part in the taking of Delhi; and I write to ask 
you if you will kindly insert a short notice in your valuable 
paper, so that all may know that a memorial is being raised, 
and that subscriptions will be thankfully received by the 
honorary secretary, at the address given below, and acknow- 
ledged by him.—I am, Sir, &e., RosBeERTs. 
72 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


It is proposed to raise a memorial at Delhi to the late General 
Sir Alexander Taylor, G.C.B., R.E., who, through a long and 
strenuous life, served his country both in times of war and of 
peace. ‘The nature of the memorial will be decided after the 
wishes of the widow and family have been finally ascertained. 
Meanwhile a committee is being formed to carry out all prelimi- 
nary details, with Field-Marshal Earl Roberts as Chairman and 
General Sir Frederick Maunsell, R.E., Vice-Chairman. 

Old comrades and friends desirous of joining in this tribute to 
the memory of the man of whom General John Nicholson, when 
lying mortally wounded, said, “If I live through this the world 
shall know that Aleck Taylor took Delhi,” are invited to com- 
municate with the Honorary Secretary, Colonel Finnis, C.S.I. (late 
R.E.), 72 Victoria Street, London, 8.W., by whom and by Messrs. 
Cox and Co., Charing Cross, London, subscriptions will be 
received. 





THE MEMORIAL TO HEINRICH HEINE 
IN LONDON. 
(To tHe Eprror or THE “ Specrator.’’] 
S1r,—I have the pleasure to inform you that the memorial to 
Heine about which I wrote to youin my letter published in 
the Spectator of January 13th, 1912, is now in its place on the 
house, No. 32 Craven Street, Strand, where Heine lived in 
1827. I should like again to thank your readers who so 
kindly subscribed; the list appeared in the Publishers’ 
Circular of February 3rd, 1912. I have not yet heard from 
Sir L. Gomme, Clerk to the London County Council, what the 
cost is, but any surplus, if there is any, will be sent to the 
German Hospital in London.—I am, Sir, &c., 
19 Adam Street, Strand. R. B. Marston, Ep. P.C. 





THE ASCENT OF HUASCARAN. 
(To rus Epiror or Tue “Srecraror,’’) 
Sir,—Is it permitted to one American born, which surely 
must be regarded as a misfortune rather than a fault, to make 
rejoinder to her English critic, not in the caustic or ferocious 
manner of Messrs. Whistler and Shaw, but modestly, humbly, 
as one earnestly desiring information ? 

Being a native of New England, of pure English descent, 
and of a rather literary family, father and brothers college- 
bred, having received a university education, with the degrees 
B.A, and M.A,, the latter chiefly for reading the whole of 
‘’hucydides in the original, a feat without doubt less common 
here than in England, having been occasionally complimented 
on my unusually correct speech, I confess that it was some- 
thing of a shock to read in the Spectator of March 16th that 





my style is the worst possible—often illiterate. I shoulg 
indeed have felt utterly erushed, despite the many king 
notices of my book on this side of the water, had not two 
compiimentary reviews, previously received from the other 
side, been some consolation. Deep is my gratitude to my 
reviewer in the Atheneum of February 3rd, where I read now 
with renewed satisfaction: “The American author has done 
all that a man could do, if not more, and, being a highly 
educated woman, tells of her exploits in a style beyond that of 
the average explorer.” 

Though doctors thus disagree, if my style appears to any 
one illiterate, I am eager to know the grounds for such 
opinion, if so be I may avoid giving offence in future; for let 
me assure my critic in the Spectator that despite my self-con. 
fidence and complacence I am really teachable. Carefully do 
I shun the split infinitive, the use of “like” as a conjunction, 
“that much,” “that high,” and other specimens of, I suppose, 
Americanese, unhappily common in our newspapers and in 
the speech and writings of many Americans. 

If I commit, not these, but other errors as flagrant, I shal] 
be profoundly grateful to my critic if he will point them ont. 
Often illiterate, he says; I cannot then expect a complete list 
of errors, but to cite a few examples can be no trouble. 

Too well, alas! I know that nature did not endow me with 
an especial gift for writing. In school days, languages, 
mathematics, science, everything was easy except composition 
writing, my particular aversion. Fully conscious that I had 
not the fascinating style of Whymper and Mummery, or the 
popular, though not by me, envied style of Dr. Cook, who can 
describe in perchance too glowing colours things never seen or 
done, having sought my talented pastor and earnestly begged 
him to revise my production, I deeply mourned that the state 
of his health with pressure of work made this impossible. 
Could I have inserted on the title page, “ With frills and 
thrills by Dr. Charles F. Aked,” I am confident that, with his 
gifted pen embellishing the tale, mine would have been the 
most charming book of travels of the decade. 

Instead, there is a plain and simple narrative, too candid, it 
wouldappear, for the few—oris it the many ?—by whom candour 
and conceit are often confounded. (I have frequently been tuld 
that I was too honest for my own good.) But I should like to 
inquire how one could realize the difficulties, understand why 
I was so long in attaining a mountain top or admire my per- 
sistence,as my severest critic seems inclined to do, if I had 
not related exactly what happened. True, I need not have 
told what I thought. Most men, I believe, and especially the 
few who criticise, would have sworn roundly at Rudolf for 
going on to the summit first and omitted to mention the fact. 
I merely felt angry, as was my right; but, if you did but 
notice, never said a word either then or afterwards. But my 
amiability, or lack of it, is of no consequence. 

A word as to my peculiar methods—climbing without train- 
ing—which I did, not once, but on every expedition, unless 
a single walk can be called training. I should hardiy 
term it a method, as it was due simply to the force 
of circumstances. At home the cars take me more 
quickly wherever I wish to go. The meagre funds 
for my expedition invariably came at the last moment. 
Arriving on the ground with the season already advanced I 
could not delay. I knew that I could, without training, do all 
that was required, and I did, though with greater fatigue and 
difficulty. With sufficient funds to take proper training to 
procure suitable equipment and competent assistants, I might 
be able to accomplish something really worth while. 

I close with sincere thanks for my critic’s good wishes and 
his kind tribute to my courage (though I assure you that I 
was born a coward), aid with the hope that by furnishing a 
few illustrations of my illiteracy he will enable me to present 
my next book in slightly improved form.—I am, Sir, &., 

Hotel Albert, New York City. ANNIE 8S. PECK. 

[Our reviewer writes :—“ Miss Peck’s letter would disarm 
the most pedantic critic, especially if that critic happened at 
the same time to be an enthusiastic mountaineer. But Iam 
afraid I must maintain the justice of my comments on her 
style. Unfortunately a liberal education does not always imply 
a talent for good English prose. Miss Peck is not ungram- 
matical—as are the blunders from which she claims to be 
exempt—but her style is apt to be illiterate and ugly. She 





asks for instances. The faults are so organic that it is difficult 
to select, but for her satisfaction I will cite one or two. The 
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narrative hops from the past tense to the historic present in 
an awkward way. The sentences are prone to be disjointed 
and wandering. There are too many phrases like ‘should 
the mountain rise to its greatest possibilities’ when she 
means ‘should it prove as high as she expected.” She uses a 
number of commercial clichés, so that her descriptions often 
read like reports of a local agent to his firm. I would refer 
her to the second paragraph on page 2, and ask her if, after due 
consideration, she considers it workmanlike English such as 
the interest of her tale demands.”—Ep. Spectator. } 





“ FUSS-CATS.” 
[To rue Eprror or tax “Srrcraror,”’) 

S1m,—We have no wish to be rude—indeed, we do not know 
how to be rude—but quousgve tandem? It cannot be many 
moons ago (though, indeed, we trouble ourselves little with 
your computations of time) since we felt moved to utter a 
firm protest against a ridiculous proposal of yours to “ employ ” 
us. That proposal, absurd as it was, was not, we believe, 
intended to insult our race. But we regret to perceive a 
growing Sp in your columns towards us; you take, Sir, our 
name in vain. You make us into ridiculous and, even by your 
own standard, totally ungrammatical compounds. We hear 
our human friends say that “all language is metaphor.” 
Even if so, was there ever a more hopeless oxymoron than to 
compound the name of us, the immortally calm, with such 
words as “copy” and “fuss”? Fuss! By the tail of Pasht! 
is nothing sacred to these scribbling men?—We remain, Sir, 
as before, Two oF THE ELDER Gops. 

[We stand corrected, nay, “ cat-o’-nine tailed.” But though 
we yield to none in love of the cat and admit that a glorious 
calm is her chief mood, who can deny that a cat will some- 
times suddenly turn from calm to a tumult of fussiness ? 
In her humour a cat can be agitation and unrest personified. 
The present writer knew a cat who when she mislaid her kitten 
would fill the house with her fussing till she found it— 
generally in some perfectly obvious place.—Ep. Spectator. } 


(To rus Epiror or tue “Specrator.””] 
S1r,—With reference to your article on “ Fuss-cats ” perhaps 
the following motto I came across on the other side of the 
Atlantic might provide some comfort for the species you write 
of -—“ I am an old man and have had many troubles, but most 
of them never happened.”—Iam, Sir, &c., “‘NortTH Gate.” 





A DEARTH OF SWALLOWS. 
[To tue Eprror or THe “Srecrator.’’} 
Str,—I have been an observer of hirundines in this parish— 
Tunstall—for many years. They were very plentiful here 
formerly. For the last four or five years they have become 
almost scarce. This year I have so far only seen two 
(swallows) which are apparently busy preparing for a nest in 
the church porch. A nest has been built there almost every 
season for quite forty-five years within my recollection, and 
on Sundays the birds often fly about in the church during 
service, where I have seen the “amorous chase” spoken of by 
Gilbert White. A bird-observing friend whose business takes 
him much about this county confirms my view that the 
ies is much more rare now than in years gone by.—I am, 
ir, &e., Hargey GREENSTED. 
Hales House, Tunstall, Sittingbourne, Kent. 


|To trae Epiror or tue “Srecrator.” | 

Str,—I have of late come to the melancholy conclusion that 
swallows are rarer in England than they used to be and that 
their places are being taken by starlings. Ten or fifteen years 
ago many swallows built their nests under the eaves of my 
father’s house. They had done so for years. I used to watch 
their pretty shadows on the blind early in the morning. They 
are nice little birds to have about a house, clean and pleasant 
in their ways, and they keep up a gentle twittering among 
themselves about their own affairs, and you need not listen 
umless you like. But they forsook us and the starlings came 
—bold, handsome, noisy birds, far from clean in their habits. 
They stopped up gutters and pipes with their nests, fouled 
our tanks of rain-water, and gave noend of trouble. They 
axe fond of perching in conspicuous places and uttering a 
little shrick many times over. Listen to me, listen to me-e, 

en to me-ee, and one has to listen. I hope this experience 
is not general.—I am, Sir, Ke., . A. M. G, 


[To tux Eprron or tax “Srecraror.”’} 

Sir,—With reference to Mr. W. H. Glenny’s letter in your 
impression of May 4th, it may be interesting to note the 
scarcity of swallows in this island during the last two years. 
I don’t think I have seen a dozen here yet this year, though 
there are more gnats than usual. For six years large numbers 
of swallows built in the cornice and window eaves of our water 
tower, which they appear now to have quite deserted. On 
asking the manager of the works if = had noticed this fact, 
he replied that he had, and didn't wonder at it. It seems 
that the late manager was found drowned in the tank at the 
top of the tower about two years ago, and his successor 
believes that the swallows have deserted their nests in conse- 
quence. I wonder if any such belief exists in other parts of 
the country. The food exists in great quantities, but there, 
are hardly any swallows.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Joun GLas SANDEMAN. 

Whin-Hurst, Hayling Island, Havant. 

[Is it possible that the swallows are deserting us because,. 
owing to the disease, our bee population has been so greatly 
reduced? It may be that bee-hunting is a sport absolutely 
necessary to the swallow.—Ep. Spectator. | 





A WALTHAMSTOW SETTLEMENT. 
[To tue Eprron ov tae “Srecraror.”’} 
Sir,—We desire to commend earnestly to the notice of your 
readers, and in particular of the members of any school or college 
which has not yet started a settlement or mission in London, and 


an undertaking. ‘The population of Walthamstow exceeds 130,000 
persons, and no work of the kind undertaken elsewhere by any 
University Settlement or public school mission has as yet been 
attempted in this very thickly populated suburb of the Metropolis. 

The London Playing Fields Society has recently acquired the 
Elms Playing Field, a fine open space of over thirty acres in 
extent, and with it an old manor house, part of which is used for 
refreshments and dressing rooms for the players on the field, a 
large number of whom are working men and lads resident in East 
London. Attached to the house is a spacious hall which has been 
erected through the munificence of the Goldsmiths’ Company. 
Several rooms in the house have been fitted up so as to provide 
residential quarters for men who may wish to eccupy their spare 
time in useful work among the industrial community in the 
neighbourhood. A large portion of the ground floor is used as a 
club for working men which has recently been started, on temper- 
ance principles and on a non-political and unsectarian basis, by 
the Society’s Hon. Secretary at Walthamstow. 

The work already undertaken at the Elms would be secured 
and perpetuated, and much besides could be set on foot for the 
benefit of the neighbourhood (e.g., a boys’ club) if a few residents 
would reside there. The situation of the House near St. James's 
Street Station renders it most suitable for men who are engaged in 
business in or near the City. The train service is good, and the 
cost of living at the Elms is most moderate, ranging from 265s. to 
35s. weekly. 

Any further information will be willingly given by the Seere- 
tary, London Playing Fields Society, 49-50, Parliament Street, 
S.W.—We are, Sir, &c., 

E. Cuanpos Leiau. 
ALVERSTONE. 
Ep@ar ALBAN, 

49 Parliament Street, 8.W. 


Joun Srmow. 
Dove.ias Eyre, 





NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the wriler’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 


agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 
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POETRY. 





AT MAESTRICHT. 


[In 1673 Louis XIV., assisted by Vauban, besieged Maestricht. The Duke 
of Monmouth, John Churchill (afterwards the great Marlborough), and many 
other Englishmen served in the French Army. A nocturnal assault wpon the 
counter-scarp, delivered under Monmouth’s direction, resulted in the capture 
of a demi-lune before the Tongres Gate. At noon on the ensuing day the 
Dutch made a sortie, and recovered the demi-lune. Monmouth and Churchill, 
followed by twelve gentlemen of the English Life Guard and a handful of 
English volunteers, hed across the open under a heavy fire and entered the 
works sword in hand, Supported by Louis’ Musketeers, they expelled the 
Dutch after a severe struggle, in which Churchill saved Monmouth’s life and 
was himself wounded, and d’Artagnan—Dumas's d’ Artagnan—was killed. } 


Life Guards of England, Musketeers of France, 
D’Artagnan, Monmouth, Churchill, side by side, 

Oh, the brave fellowship, the foul mischance !— 
Tread softly here, for here d’Artagnan* died. 


* It is permissible to lay some stress upon the second syllable of the name 








“@’ Artagnan.” 


is disposed to do so, a district which offers splendid scope for such ° 
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Without the mouldering wall, the vanished gate, 
The broken bastion, and the moat sun-dried, 

Still stands the demi-lune most desolate,— 
Tread softly here, for here d’Artagnan died. 


If you have followed fortune, riding post, 
Fame for your spur, and beauty for your guide, 
If you have boasted, and outdone your boast,— 
Tread softly here, for here d’Artagnan died. 


If you have thrilled beneath a woman's touch, 
If you have told her truth, if you have lied, 

If you have loved too many or too much,— 
Tread softly here, for here d'Artagnan died. 


If you have freely squandered, feasted, quaffed, 
Marched, starved, and fought with comrades true and tried, 
If you have looked death in the eyes, and laughed,— 
Tread softly here, for here d’Artagnan died. 
Lovers of love, and lovers of good wine, 
Great fighters all, great ladies in your pride, 
All dreamers of delicious dreams and fine,— 
Tread softly here, for here d’Artagnan died. 
FRANK TAyLor, 








ART. 


—_—_ eo 


THE ACADEMY.—II. 

Some four or five years agoa rumour reached the outside 

world that there were dissensions at the Academy over 

the question of accepting for exhibition a statue by Mr, 

Havard Thomas. It was even said that certain Academicians 

had threatened to resign if the work were not placed in the 

gallery. Needless to say the statue was rejected and no one 

left the Academic body. Lycidas, the statue in question, now 
stands in the Tate Gallery, a monument to the genius of the 

sculptor and the folly of those who refused to give 

it a place. Whether because they have learnt some- 
thing or because they feared a greater and more damaging 
-scandal, the powers that be this year have allowed us to see 
awork by Mr. Havard Thomas, Thyrsis (1,990), which rises to 
a level not attained by any picture or statue in the exhibition 
Here we feel that the sculptor is a complete master of his 
-craft when tested by the most exacting standard, for his work 
depends solely on an inspired rendering of the human form 
without help from anything else. The charm of the statue 
resides in the fact that the artist, although he has com- 
plete mastery, works with all the zest and passion of a 


discoverer treading new paths. There is no_ self- 
satisfied use of methods already perfectly acquired 
—no virtuosity which seeks to astonish. For this 


reason we at once think of Donatello and his inspired 
naturalism. Mr, Thomas without a trace of affectation gives 
us those qualities which delight us in primitive art, the art 
which has in it the joy of being on the threshold of new places 
and not in the worn rut of custom. Most artists feel the need 
of this freshness of outlook, and many seek to attain it by 
-doing something startling and end in the mere production of 
‘a trick. One of the impressive things about this statue is its 
aloofness: it has no connexion with the surrounding works 
It stands in its own world of poetry. When we turn from it 
and go into the next room where the huge monumental 
images stand in rows we begin to think of the Euston Road. 
It is sincerely to be hoped that the Thyrsis will eventually 
adorn a national collection and that the mistake of the neglect 
of Stevens will not be repeated with regard to an English 
sculptor of genius. 

A picture which has primitive qualities is Mr. Strang’s Bank 
Holiday (712). There is a force and directness of painting 
which is uncommon, and an expressiveness which is arresting. 
The scene is a commonplace one—a girl and a young man ata 
restaurant table—but there is a passion about the statement of 
the facts which makes the picture unforgettable. Mr. Strang, 
though he has used strong colour, has avoided, to our comfort, 
those cold and violent hues he too often delights in. Mr. 
Sims gives us the idea of being an extremely able man 
ardently anxious to say something but not knowing what to 
say. His picture, The Shower (63), is full of brilliant passages, 





the things seen through the descending rain on the 
left side of the picture is beautiful, and the spirit 
with which the Rubens-like avalanche of figures and 
draperies in the centre is painted is charming; the 
souflé is very well made and very light, but it has 
too many flavourings in it to be a satisfying dish. A restless. 
ness of quite a different kind is seen in Mrs. Swynnerton’s 
circular portrait group (282). Here the colour is deep and 
gorgeous, a real harmony, not a collection of bright colours ; 
but the background of apple trees is too distracting, and the 
legs of the child on the right do not seem to belong to any. 
thing in particular. However, the centre of the picture, with 
the black and gold of the lady’s dress and the lovely child on 
the right with the pale blues, is certainly one of the most 
satisfactory pieces of colour in the exhibition. The other 
portrait by the same hand (780) suffers from the defect of too 
much disorder in the surroundings, but the characterization 
of the fase is excellent, and, as is usual with this artist, the 
colour harmony is strong and distinguished. 

Mr. Orpen reserves his somewhat prosaic portraits for the 
Academy, usually sending his more interesting pictures else. 
where. His three portraits this year are remarkable more for 
their great power than for their pictorial qualities. The lady 
in the group (197) is a fine piece of realization achieved by 
solid means without trick; but taken as a whole the work is 
unsatisfactory. The two figures do not unite in a pattern, but 
remain unconnected, in spite of the painter's efforts to achieve 
a composition by his favourite device of a circular mirror 
reflecting himself. Mr. Orpen’s portrait of H. Brittain, Esq. 
(467), has unity of effect, attained by sacrificing everything 
to the head; but it is a masterly performance. 

Mr. J. Crealock has contrived a very original and graceful 
arrangement of form and colour in his portrait, The Red Sofa 
(92). A-sense of space is conveyed by the narrow strip of 
white wall framed on either side by the dark green curtains, 
adding dignity to the graceful figure in black on the red sofa. 
The picture is moderate in size and is painted with both 
power and restraint. 

Mr. Arnesby Brown has determined to be effective and 
powerful, and his picture, A Norfolk Landscape (237), tells 
even at the end of the next room. For this carrying power 
he has sacrificed a good deal. Even at a moderate distance 
it causes the work, except the very ably painted cattle 
in the foreground, to lack distinction. The composition 
consists of horizontal and parallel lines of country, which 
produce the feeling that we are looking at a section only of 
a wide view. The eye is not kept within the frame, but feels 
that only a part of the subject has been revealed, 
not all of it that there was or ever could be. Mr. 
Bertram Priestman’s picture, Sunset and Smoke on the 
Rochester River (248), has the concentration lacking in 
the last-mentioned work: here we feel that what we see is the 
whole. Mr. E. Proctor’s large snow scene (189) has qualities 
of realization which go far to atone for want of interest in 
colour. There is a dinginess which is not necessary even in so 
sombre a work ; but the stormy sky and the hillside both show 
power of expression. 

In conclusion may be mentioned the unfinished work by the 
late Mr. Abbey, The Education of Isabella the Catholic (114), 
with its fine treatment of black; Mr. Waterhouse’s portrait 
of Miss Betty Pollock (185), remarkable for its beautiful and 
delicate colour; Mr. Sims's little picture, A Spring Muse (568), 
with its beautifully felt landscape background; Mr. H. E. 
Bowman’s Village Street, Moonlight (599), with its true 
realization of the blue of night; and Sir Charles Holroyd’s 
decorative fancy, The Garland (721). H. S. 


BOOKS. 


——_>——_—_ 


CONSERVATISM.* 


THIs exposition of the spirit of Conservatism is as interesting 
and able as Lord Hugh Cecil's political philosophy always 
is. He frankly tells us that in describing Conservatism he 
takes an ideal form of it—an objective which may never be 
attained, but which every reputable Conservative has in mind. 
His thought is lofty and his language often eloquent, but 


* Conservatism. By Lord Hugh Cecil, M.A., M.P. “Home Unversity 
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though we should hope that even the worst type of Conserva- 
tip would flatter himself by outwardly accepting Lord 
Hugh Cecil’s fine ideals, we cannot believe, on the other 
hand, that all thoughtful Conservatives will accept 
entirely the author’s applications of his principles. Some 
vf bis appreciations seem to us too paradoxical. The plain 
Conservative will be tempted to think out his position 
again with some misgiving if Lord Hugh Cecil only half 
persuades him that it has to be justified by such a subtle web 
of argument. We do not believe that such paradox is 
necessary. If it were we should prefer to forgo all claims 
for Conservatism that can be advanced only by paradox. But 
being ourselves rather Whigs we are not perhaps the very best 
judges of Conservatism. We are content to spell our con- 
servatism with a small c, representing one of the confluent 
streams which the author says constitute Conservatism with 
a big C. 

Lord Hugh Cecil, to judge from the space he allows his 
different subjects, is more particularly interested in social 
affairs. He does not say much of foreign policy, though he 
gives a strong general sanction to a sane Imperialism. In 
the domain of social affairs he does not allow that any person 
by reason of poverty has a “ right” to be helped by the State, 
although he comes to a conclusion of equal value by insisting 
that Christianity, which he asserts to be the basis of Con- 
servatism, enjoins on the rich the absoiute duty of caring for 
the poor. Here we have an exact contradistinction between 
the Conservative view and the Liberal view as expressed by 
Professor L. T. Hobhouse in a volume belonging to the 
same admirable series as this book. Mr. Hobhouse 
reaches the conclusion that an _ individualistic system, 
however perfectly worked, leaves us face to face with the 
awkward fact that a large number of unskilled workers who 
are willing to work are unable to keep themselves by their 
exertions above the line of bare subsistence. He therefore 
argues that those persons are entitled to enough help from the 
Btate to enable them to reach the standard required by 
humanity and decency. This can only mean in practice the 
mutilating and ultimately cruel practice of taking away from 
one class in order to give to another. It comes down to a 
system of doles or uneconomic relief work. When we noticed 
Mr. Hobhouse’s book we called this an odious doctrine of despair. 
Lord Hugh Cecil’s argument, while it admits the duty of the 
State towards the poor, is a much more fortifying, practical, and 
helpful doctrine. All parties, of course, aim at the same result. 
But the methods of approach are essentially different, and 
we are convinced that the results would be essentially different, 
too; the Radical shuffle of property would create distress 
gnstead of curing it. When we had read what Lord Hugh 
Cecil says on this subject we wished that every Conservative 
held exactly his creed, but we fear that competition for 
electoral favour has forced many into a partial acceptance of 
the theory that the State is able to manage and provide every- 
thing, and that therefore any kind of human claim upon it is 
rational and valid. 

Lord Hugh Cecil finds that Conservatism was created by 
opposition to the principles of the French Revolution. Con- 
servatism is only another name for anti-Jacobinism. Pitt 
and Burke, says Lord Hugh Cecil, were the chief creators of 
Conservatism—though the name of course did not appear till 
1837—and he demurs to the general description of Pitt as a 
Tory and Burke asa Whig. Pitt, he says, was “a dissentient 
Whig” and Burke was “a conservative” (with a small c) 
all his life. Conservatism drew its motives from several 
sources. One source is the ordinary mistrust of what is 
unfamiliar; another is the reverence for authority and 
religion; another the tacit admonition of experience that 
Conservatism is a necessary condition of safe and effectual pro- 
gress. The “Church and King” principle of Toryism remains 
in substance the basis of Conservatism. The author quotes 
Burke at length to prove that in his Reflections on the French 
Revolution Burke outlined the whole philosophy cf Con- 
servatism. We should prefer to say that Burke was essen- 
tially a Whig in spirit, but that he tested every reform offered 
for the benefit of humanity by his marvellous penetration in 
foreseeing its course. He objected to the French Revolution, 
not because it professed to stand for human rights, but 
‘because he knew that it would lead straight to human 
‘wrongs of a very gross kind. He saw the tyrant budding 
am the sentimentalist. Of course Lord Hugh Cecil 





admits that reform is a necessary means of counter- 
ing the attacks of Jacobinism; it is the offensive- 
defensive. He would have statesmen of foresight who 
would concede reforms before they are exacted from them. 
He cites the case of Peel as that of a statesman who yielded 
too late. Peel, he thinks, was a mere “ practical man” who 
brought discredit to Conservatives by his tardy capitulation 
on the question of the Corn Laws and Roman Catholic 
Emancipation. On the other hand Disraeli went too fast in 
his flashy manceuvre of “dishing the Whigs” by the household 
franchise of 1867. 

In asserting that religion is the foundation of Conservatism 
Lord Hugh Cecil boldly appropriates the “Church and 
King” policy of Toryism in a manner that may seem to 
non-Conservatives to amount to arrogance if not to intoler- 
ance. Of course there are Radicals who are deeply sincere in 
pleading the sanction of religion for their policy, just as there 
are Conservatives to whom, unhappily, Lord Hugh Cecil's 
assertion of a conscious religious authority means little or 
nothing. To Lord Hugh Cecil, at all events, we know the 
religious basis of his political practices isa reality. When 
he says that he desires the whole of Conservatism to be 
judged with reference to the ethics of the New Testament, 
and that he implies no test by any other standard, we 
know that he means exactly what he says. It is a 
frank and fine profession. Unfortunately, his wholesale 
admissions as to the imperfections of the framework of 
our society are so important that it requires a 
vast amount of explanation to show how he can wish to 
conserve what he thinks is so rotten. This is where he makes 
use of what we spoke of as excessive paradox and subtlety. 
He says that the competitive system in commerce is un- 
Christian, yet he justifies its continuance. Its motive, he 
says, is self-interest, whereas the motive of Christianity is 
self-sacrifice. It would take up the whole evening of a 
debating society to go into this question, and we cannot 
discuss it here. But we may say that enlightened self- 
interest, which is the development under restraint 
of a naturally implanted human motive, has many 
admirable sides (such as making provision for family 
and dependents) and is in our view perfectly whole- 
some and by no means opposed to Christianity. In the case 
of property, again (the legality and usefulness of which it is 
the duty of Conservatism to defend), it appears to us that 
Lord Hugh Cecil is too paradoxical. His argument is that 
the methods by which property has been acquired need not be 
ethically examined. He thinks that the best that can be said 
of property is that it is held “without injustice,” but “ not 
meritoriously,” yet, of course, he passionately defends the 
necessity of recognizing private property. Doubtless it would 
be absurd for those who hold property by some shadowy 
title in a remote past to abandon it on that account, for use 
and custom have legalized the ownership. But we do 
think Lord Hugh Cecil will appear to some readers (quite 
wrongly, of course) to suggest the inutility of restitution or, 
let us say, of such a healthy act as paying conscience money 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. To take a still more 
questionable argument by the author, we cannot possibly agree 
with him when he hints that Conservatism will require 
the King to play a more partisan part in future. He 


says :— 


“Tt may be a dangerous doctrine, but it is perhaps true, that 
Conservatism ought to take up the task of preparing public 
opinion for the idea that the Monarchy should openly take an 
active part in politics. Doubtless any such assumption of activity 
after the long interval of years in which the Crown has been 
screened from all criticism would be attended by many obvious 
perils; but though less obvious, the danger of the Monarchy 
becoming discredited as an inoperative ornament and sinking 
slowly from being the centre of loyalty to be received, first with 
good-natured toleration and finally with impatient contempt, is 
perhaps now the more real menace. An active Monarchy would 
incur the enmity of many, but it would enjoy the respect which in 
the long run is only given to acknowledged power.” 

Weare conscious of having almast perversely selected for 
mention the few points on which Conservatives may not agree 
with Lord Hugh Cecil. There remains by far the greater 
portion of the book to praise unreservedly in which Lord 
Hugh Cecil lays down the nature and methods of right taxa- 
tion, describes the character of a strong Second Chamber, 
proves the justice and desirability of the Establishment, and 
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upholds the advantages of the Referendum. All this is 
powerfully and lucidly set forth in a manner that could have 
been matched by very few men in the Conservative Party. 





PROFESSOR BURY’S LATEST VOLUME.* 

In his latest contribution to Byzantine history Professor 
Bury continues his former work from the fall of Irene to the 
rise of Basil the Macedonian. The period is only sixty-five 
years, and to it he devotes some five hundred pages. The 
Amorian epoch is not one with which the average man is 
well acquainted, and he may consider Professor Bury’s treat- 
ment disproportionately detailed. But the author has a good 
defence. He is not writing an ordinary literary history, but 
preparing the materials out of which such history can be 
written. “When he has submitted his material to the 
requisite critical analysis, and reconstructed a narrative 
accordingly, the historian has done all that he can and his 
responsibility ends.” Since Finlay wrote much new 
material has come to light. In particular the excavation of 
Pliska, the Bulgarian capital, has shed light on the 
relation between the Emperor and the Bulgarian kings. 
It is superfluous to say that Professor Bury has used all 
possible sources. The bibliography which he appends to his 
volume is sufficient in itself to awe the smatterer. The 
arrangement of the book is peculiar but justifiable. In the 
first five chapters he tells the main story of the dynastic 
changes. Then he discusses the Church history and devotes 
a chapter to finance and military administration. Then 
follow chapters on the Servian and Bulgarian Wars and the 
general foreign policy of the Empire, and he closes with a 
survey of art and literature. In twelve appendices he dis- 
cusses points too elaborate or minute for treatment in his text. 
In accordance with his theory of history he sets out his 
authorities with painstaking fullness. The whole book is an 
admirable example of a masterly handling of an obscure and 
complicated era. 

The Amorian epoch is of real importance in the story of 
the Eastern Roman Empire. It saw the final break begin 
between the Eastern and Western Churches, as well as the 
first serious attempts on the part of the Eastern Church to 
assert its independence of State control. It represents, too, 
according to Professor Bury, “a new pulse of movement, 
endeavour, revival”—the inauguration of “the most fully 
developed and most pardonably self-complacent phase of 
Byzantinism.” We are too apt to think of the Eastern 
Empire as one long decadence when we should rather be 
impressed by its elasticity and vitality. It endured for nearly 
a thousand years. At the epoch in question it was 
already five hundred years old, and yet it showed none of the 
signs of disintegration which then marked the Caliphate and 
even the Carolingian power. The period between the stormy 
rule of the Isaurians and the brilliant expansion under Basi} 
was not specially glorious, but it was full of solid prosperity. 
Professor Bury’s verdict deserves to be emphasized : 

“Throughout the Middle Ages, till its collapse at the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, the Eastern Roman Empire was 
superior to all the States of Europe in the efficiency of its civil 
and military organization, in systematic diplomacy, in wealth, in 
the refinements of material civilization, and in intellectual culture. 
It was the heir of antiquity, and it prized its inheritance—its 
— legacy from Rome and its vs legacy from Hellas. 

hese traditions, no less than the tradition of the Church, which 
was valued most of all, may be said to have weighed with crush- 
ing force upon the Byzantine world ; conservatism was the leading 
note of the Byzantine spirit. Yet though the political and social 
fabric always rested on the same foundations, and though the 
authority of tradition was unusually strong and persistent, the 
proverbial conservatism of Byzantium is commonly exaggerated 
or misinterpreted. . . . The Emperors were continually adjust- 
ing and readjusting the machinery of government to satisfy new 
needs and changing circumstances. . . . Byzantium was conserva- 
tive; but Byzantine uniformity is a legend.” 

The dynastic chapters are the least edifying part of the 
tale. One transient and usually blood-stained ruler succeeds 
another at short intervals. In the sixty-five years between 
Irene and Basil there were seven occupants of the throne. 
Irene fell while the Ambassador of Charlemagne was in 
Constantinople with his master’s proposal for her hand. 
Of Nicephorus 1. Stanracius, and Michael I. there is 





little to note, except that the second, om the 
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approach of death, conceived the mad plan of 
turning the Imperial Constitution into a democracy. With 
Leo the Armenian we reach a more masterful figure 
Professor Bury tells vividly the tale of that trio of adventurers 
—Leo, Michael, and Thomas—two of whom reached the 
throne and one led.a revolt to the very walls of the im. 
perial city. Leo revived iconoclasm, out of policy as much 
as conviction, and appointed a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the subject under the direction of John the Grammarian, 
The tale of Leo’s murder is grim drama. He was a capable 
ruler, and even his antagonist, the patriarch Nicephorus, 
was constrained to observe at his death : “ The Roman Empire 
has lost an impious but great guardian.” Michael, the 
Amorian, who came from the dungeon to the throne, spent 
the first half of his first day as Emperor with the fetters 
still on his limbs. The dynastic history of Byzantium is full 
of such sudden reversals of fortune. He was a strong ruler 
and he had need of his strength, for he had to defend his 
throne against the rebellion of his old comrade-in-arms, 
Thomas the Slavonian, That old man with the lame 
leg deluged the Empire with blood till he met his horrible 
doom outside Arcadiopolis. Michael’s son, Theophilus, 
was a wise and efficient administrator, an even-handed 
dispenser of justice, a man of culture, a mighty builder, and 
a staunch iconoclast. He impressed his subjects somewhat 
after the fashion that his contemporary, Harun al-Rashid, 
impressed the East. His son, Michael IIL, a half-witted 
drunkard, sat on the throne for a quarter of a century, but he 
never governed. His brilliant uncle, Bardas, was the true 
ruler till he fell by the hand of Basil the Macedonian, who 
shortly after sent Michael to his account. Basil is the true 
adventurer. Sprung of humble Armenian stock and carried in 
his infancy beyond the Danube by the Bulgarians, he made 
his way in the world by all the recognized methods of romance. 
In him the Empire gained a great ruler, but his doings are 
beyond the scope of Professor Bury’s book. 

The epoch was full of wars. The fire signals flashed often 
across Asia Minor to apprise the capital of Saracen invasion. 
Bulgaria under Krum caused the death of two emperors, and 
till its unexpected conversion to Christianity kept the 
citizens of Constantinople in a disagreeable expectation 
of seeing the horse-tail standard below their western walls. 
The Emperors were not pedants in their religious scruples, 
and when Leo made peace with Omurtag, the world beheld the 
unedifying spectacle of the head of the Christian Church 
pouring libations and sacrificing dogs after the Bulgarian 
fashion. No chapters in the book are more valuable than 
those in which Professor Bury investigates the neighbours of 
the Empire, the Slavs massing in great clouds to the north 
and west, the Khazars, the Russians, and the Magyars. The 
Christianization of Bulgaria was a fortunate event for the 
Empire, and it was effected by King Boris in a high-handed 
fashion. When his nobles revolted against the innovation he 
put fifty-two of the leaders to death and destroyed their 
children. One fact of peculiar interest is recorded. In the 
days of Theophilus there lived on the promontory of Tenaron 
in Laconia a small Hellenic community, still untainted in 
blood, and still, after five centuries of Christian propaganda, 
worshipping the old gods of Hellas. 

The Amorian epoch was not undistinguished in art and 
learning. From it date our oldest Byzantine manuscripts of 
the classics, and it produced in Photius a scholar of such 
encyclopedic learning that, after the fashion of Dr. Faustus, 
he was commonly believed to have sold his soul to the devil. 
But the chief intellectual interest of the age was theological 
disputation and the interminable quarrel between the icono- 
clasts and the iconodulists. The latter, if we may believe 
Michael IL, went to repulsive extremes. “Some priests 
scraped the paint from pictures and mixed it in the bread 
and wine which they gave to communicants; others placed the 
Body of the Lord in the hands of images, from which the 
communicants received it.” The strife had great protagonists, 
Photius on one side and Ignatius on the other ; and running side 
by side were two other great quarrels—between the Eastern 
and Western Churches, and between those who held that the 
Holy Ghost proceeds only from the Father and those who 
held that the procession is also from the Son. Professor Bury is 
not at his ease in ecelesiastical pastures. Though he states 


the pomts at issne with all fairness, he cannot disguise his 
feeling that the wrangle was over trifles, and to him the 
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monkish chronicler is as & red ragtoa bull. A critic may 
be allowed to express his regret that so balanced a scholar 
should find it impossible to touch upon Church history with- 
outasneer. Gibbon, no doubt, set the fashion; but we look 
for more detachment in a modern scientific historian, who, 
moreover, is not the possessor of Gibbon’s incomparable wit. 





TRUTH AND FICTION IN FOREIGN POLICY.* 


Mr. Pernris’s useful little volume is founded on the assump- 
tion that as regards the foreign policy of Great Britain “ the 
public is not allowed to know the essential facts.” This is 
not a true account of the situation as we read it, but Mr. 
Perris’s desire to supply the knowledge which, in his opinion, 
Sir Edward Grey is bent upon witbholding has led him to 

ive an account of the course of foreign affairs which it 
would be hard to find elsewhere, at any rate in so succinet 
aform. It will be inferred from this praise that we think less 
of Mr. Perris’s deductions from facts than of his statement 
of them. It is difficult to make out whether he dislikes Sir 
Edward Grey’s love of peace or denies thut it can be gratified 
by the means he has chosen to employ for that end. Mr. 
Perris is nut afraid of contradicting bimself. What is a 
vice in one Government is a virtue in another. A policy 
is judged by one standard when he likes the authors of 
it and by quite another when he dislikes them. 
We can go with him heartily in his censure of the 
feeble policy of the great Powers in Armenia and Macedonia 
in the last years of Abdul Hamid’s reign. Undoubtedly the 
“Concert of Europe” did very little in comparison with 
what it might have done if the Powers had been really united. 
We do not understand whether Mr. Perris is of opinion that 
England ought. to have declared war against Turkey either in 
1896 in behalf of the Armenians or later in behalf of the 
Macedonians. In both cases there was a just cause for strong 
action, but in both the English Government were faced by 
the certainty that England would not, and the probability 
that Turkey would, find allies. But was Lord Rosebery 
altogether wrong when he condemned separate action by 
Great Britain as likely to bring on a European war which 
“would transcend twenty Floddens”? Mr. Perris notes the 
speech in which these words occur as marking the close of the 
“age of Gladstonian chivalry.” No doubt there was a very 
wide difference between the two Ministers. The one would 
gladly have fought the Sultan had he not thought the 
risk too great to be ventured on. The other held that 
the consolidation of the Empire was. for us a greater object 
than the chastisement.of a foreign sovereign, however black 
znight be his record. But, after all, Mr. Gladstone’s policy and 
Lord Rosebery’s were identical in fact. The chivalry of the 
one brought England no nearer war than the business fore- 
sight. of the other. Still, we can understand Mr. Perris’s 
enthusiasm for the Christian populations of Turkey, though 
if their condition. can only be improved at the cost of a 
European war the arguments aguinst taking their cause in 
hand are more weighty than Mr. Perris seems disposed to 
allow. What we do not understand is how it can possibly 
matter to the victims of the Porte with what sauce—the 
absolute or the constitutional—they are served up. Possibly 
more Christians were murdered or outraged under Abdul 
Hamid than under the authors of the Salonika revolution. 
But so far as their Christian subjects are concerned the 
methods of the Turkish Government have not been greatly 
changed by therevolution, To Mr. Perris, however, the change 
of name makes all the difference. The chapter which deals 
with the victory of the Salonika Committee is dated, it is 
true, August 1908, and at that time the Young Turks showed 
their best side to the world. 

“ Already,” Mr. Perris could say, “there has been a clean sweep 


of corrupt pashas, spies, and Press censors. ... At length we 
can welcome a Turkish nation into the European comity... . 
In Persia, in Egypt, in India, the news is reverberating. ... It 


will fly from lip to lip in Mecca and Jerusalem and through the 
bazaars and tents of. the hither East. And some new Ezekiel 
may arise and say, ‘ As.I prophesied, there was a noise, and behold 
a shaking, and the bones came together, bone to his bone... . 
And a breath came upon them, and they lived and stood upon 
their feet, an exceeding great army.’” 


At the outset of a revolution its friends may be pardoned 
if they allow their enthusiasm to take its tone from the 
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Old Testament. But though Mr. Perri» wrote this in August 
1908 he publishes it in February 1912, and enough has hap- 
pened since to justify us in expecting either a retractation ora 
justification. 

Mr. Perris’s treatment of the past does not dispose us 
to accept his reading of the present. Both, indeed, are 
governed by a single passion—hatred of Russia. The Anglo- 
Rassian entente is the one sin for which Sir Edward Grey 
cannot be forgiven. It is nothing short of a compact with 
Satan. Mr. Perris seemingly holds that no established 
system has a right to defend itself against revolutionary 
attacks. Except on this theory we do notsee where the sin of 
the Russian Government lies. We are not going to defend all 
the methods employed by M. Stolypin. All we contend is that 
foreigners are not proper critics of them. Mr. Perris says 
that the Russian revolution was “relatively peaceful.” If so 
it was very unlike the outbreaks which prepared the way for it, 
“In the summer of 1878 systematic terrorism began. A 
number of attempts of unprecedented boldness ended in the 
assassination of Alexander II.” Towards the end of the 
‘nineties the revolutionary Socialists “had begun to make 
headway among the peasants, and had opened a fresh cam- 
paign of terrorism, whieh culminated with the killing of 
Plehve, Minister of the Interior, in July 1904, and of the 
Grand Duke Serge in February 1905.” This was followed by 
the establishment of the Duma and a week of barri- 
eades in the streets of Moscow. “Then the movement 
went to pieces once more. M. Stolypin reigned supreme.” 
It was well for the Russian nation that he did so. 
In the absence of his strong hand the “relatively peaceful” 
revolution would have resorted to the violent methods 
adopted by its predecessors, and have ended, as revolutions 
so often have done, in military rule. As it is, the Russian 
revolution is the only one which has been put down with- 
out the sacrifice of all that its authors hoped to accom- 
plish. The present Duma certainly does not answer to the 
latest Western notions of Parliamentary government. But 
in times when it is almost a commonplace to say that Par- 
liamentary government is on its trial a Duma which falls 
very short of the English standard may at all events be 
borne with as an experiment. We cannot be surprised that 
Mr. Perris, holding his view of the present Czar's character, 
should be horrified at his having been “ the guest of the free 
British nation,” and think Sir Edward Grey's foreign policy 
sufficiently condemned by the fact that its pivot is a partner- 
ship with “a secret machinery of slaughter comparable 
only in modern history with that by which Abdul Hamid 
maintained himself in power.” Mr. Perris forgets that 
between M. Stolypin’s “ machinery” and Abdul Hamid’s there 
was a very important difference. M. Stolypin’s was a case of 
defence against attack, an attack, too, which even Mr. Perris 
admits to have used terrorism and assassination as its 
ordinary weapons. Abdul Hamid’s was itself an attack upon 
subjects who only asked to be allowed to live in peace under 
his rule. 

We prefer to measure Sir Edward Grey’s foreign policy by 
the commonplave test of results. Its object has been the 
maintenance of peace; its success is shown by the fact that 
peace has been maintained. No doubt Mr. Perris will say that 
this is his object also, only he would pursue it on different and, 
as he thinks, better lines. He does not deny that the Anglo- 
French entente of 1904 had advantages even for this country. 
“A general recognition of our position in Egypt, thirty 
years’ free trade in Morceco and a guarantee that the 
northern coast shall not be fortified, and an abandon- 
ment of French fishing rightson the Newfoundland shore” 
are, he admits, things worth having. Of the Anglo- 
Russian Agreement of 1907 he can find nothing good 
to say. The removal of a constant menace on our 
Asiatic frontier—whether real or imaginary does not much 
matter—is of no weight, in his opinion, by the side of the “ new 
and costly obligations ” to which this “shameful partnership” 
commits us. All these terrible blunders have their root in the 
same fatal delusion—distrust of Germany. First, under Lord 
Lansdowne, and then under Sir Edward Grey, we have played 
with the risk of a war with Germany, though every man in his 
senses knows that such a war “ would destroy both lands and 
might set half Europe in a blaze”; that it would “cost 
hundreds of thousands of lives and triple or quadruple the 
National Debt” ; and that “ before it was over it might bring 
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upon us invasion of famine.” But it is exactly to the avoidance 
of these disasters that Sir Edward Grey’s policy is directed. 
If there is one thing certain in European affairs at this moment 
it is that so long as the Triple Eniente remains in full vigour 
a war between Germany and Great Britain is impossible. So 
long as the three Powers have a common interest in keeping the 
peace their conjoined strength is too great to be attacked with- 
out risks that no sane Government would care to provoke. 
We do not argue that Germany has any desire to attack 
us. But in the actual condition of Europe the conduct 
of foreign affairs makes it necessary to be prepared against 
even unlikely contingencies, and in this instance our pre- 
paration means only that three of the Great Powers will 
not permit the peace of Europe to be disturbed so long as any 
action of theirs can prevent it. This seems to usa safer policy 
than the abandonment of our claim to what Mr. Perris calls 
our “maritime despotism,” in which he can see nothing but a 
perpetual menace against Germany. 





THE PACIFICATION OF BURMA.* 


Srmr CHARLES CROSTHWAITE gives us in this book a com- 
plete account of the various small expeditions and the 
administrative methods by which peace and order were 
achieved in Burma after the annexation of Upper Burma. 
The narrative is largely one of the suppression of dacoity, 
and if one reads the many incidents with a certain sense of 
monotony it is surely a tribute to the services of the Chief 
Commissioner, and to the soldiers and civilians who served 
under him, that one can take such a record almost for granted. 
So accustomed are we to successes of this kind that we have 
to jog our lethargic feelings and remind ourselves that 
although such performances are commun in the history of the 
Empire they are not the less wonderful. Sir Charles 
Crosthwaite might have made his chronicle easier reading 
by illustrative anecdote about the people he understands so 
well—we know from other writings of his that he can spin a 
good yarn—but he has preferred to keep strictly to business 
and to compression, and the result is a book which is not 
likely to be replaced as a perfectly informed account of the 
period with which it deals. 

In 1885 King Thebaw, by his contumacy and his atrocious 
massacres of his relations, made the invasion and annexation 
of Upper Burma inevitable, The invasion proper lasted barely 
a month. The next year British troops were engaged in 
various parte of Burma, subjugating the territories which had 
already been annexed. The third phase of pacifying thecountry, 
wherever the crushing of formidable armed resistance in the 
previous year made such work still necessary, was that with 
which Sir Charles Crosthwaite’s name is associated. This 
phase, which was a mingling of military and civil expedients, 
lasted four years. Sir Charles Crosthwaite describes exactly 
how soldiers helped the civil administration, and every one 
who has had any experience of the wisdom and resource of 
British officers will be glad to add this book to the many other 
proofs that such qualities distinguish the British officer from 
the moment that responsibility is thrust uponhim. When the 
British officer fails it is generally because responsibility is with- 
held from him by nervous superiors. A higher average degree 
of personal ability is reached in the Navy than in the Army 
because the nature of naval service makes the refusal to delegate 
authority absolutely impossible. The death-rate among those 
soldiers and civilians who helped in the pacification of Burma 
was high. As Sir Charles Crosthwaite says, there was “less 
chance of recognition or distinction than of disease or 
death.” 

When Sir Charles Crosthwaite succeeded Sir Charles 
Bernard as Chief Commissioner he did not find the 
materials of knowledge of Upper Burma by any means 
ready to his hand. Sir Charles Bernard, after dissolving the 
Burmese Council of State—this had been allowed to continue 
in existence after the banishment of King Thebaw—had 
ruled alone. Andso true was it that the Government of 
Burma was himself that he kept no copies of correspond- 
ence that came from Mandalay to Rangoon. Appa- 
rently he wrote the answers on the letters he received 
and returned the letters. Sir Charles Crosthwaite could get 


Secretariat at Rangoon, and he was compelled to go to 
Mandalay and see things for himself before he could form any 
judgments. The only obvious fact was that the British belic§ 
that the people of Burma would be grateful for the remova} 
of the cruel and tyrannical Thebaw had been misplaced. 
When the British troops had left a district the natives had 
proved their gratitude to their deliverers by creating new 
forms of exaction and oppression among themselves. If ever 
there had been a patriotic motive among the guerrilla 
leaders who had sprung up it had yielded toa sheer lust of 
brigandage practised upon the unhappy villages. 

The difficulties of communication between the British 
operating forces were great, the only good, direct, and open 
route between north and south being the Irrawaddy River. 
The chief ageney in the pacification was the Burma Military 
Police Force. The original intention was to recruit it from 
Burmans, Shans, Karens, and Kachins. But it was soon 
found that it could not be recruited locally, and with the 
exception of a few companies of Karens it was composed 
entirely of Indians. The Karens, largely owing to the 
admirable labours among them of American missionaries, are 
fairly tractable and very friendly to Europeans, but even they 
were not amenable enough for British purposes. Since those 
days Kachins have taken kindly to military discipline, and 
they have a genius for certain kinds of fighting which is all 


| their own like that of the Ghurkas. British rule has not yet 


succeeded in making trustworthy soldiers of the Burmans. 
What Sir Charles Crosthwaite says about the use of cavalry 
in Burma is very relevant to any discussion of the respective 
merits of cavalry and mounted infantry. 

“Tt had been a tradition at Army Headquarters, handed down 
probably from the first and second Burmese Wars, that cavalry 
was useless in Burma, The experience of 1885-6 proved it to be 
the most effective arm. It was essential to catch the ‘ Bos,’ or 
captains of the guerrilla bands, who gave life and spirit to the 
whole movement. Short, compact men, nearly always well mounted, 
with a modern jockey seat, they were the first, as a rule, to run 
away. The mounted infantry man, British or Indian, a stone or 
two heavier, and weighted with rifle, ammunition, and accoutre- 
ments, on an underbred twelve-hand pony, had no chance of 
riding down a‘ Bo,’ But the trooper inspired the enemy with 
terror. ‘In a land where only ponies are bred the cavalry horses 
seem monsters to the people, and the long reach and short shrift 
of the lance paralyse them with fear,’ wrote Sir George White.” 

Those who recall the Parliamentary debates in Great Britain 
after the annexation of Upper Burma will remember that 
there was much criticism of the use of some Buddhis‘ 
monasteries by the troops, of the continuance of the opium 
trade, and of the seizure of the ruby mines. It is specially 
interesting to know what the author says on these points. As 
regards the use of the monasteries, he writes that it was a 
military necessity, and he remarks that the Thathanabaing 
(a Buddhist clerical authority who bears much the same 
relation to Burmese Buddhists as the Sheikh-ul-Islam to 
Sunnite Moslems) never made any complaint. When the 
barracks were built at Mandalay and some troops were ordered 
to leave a large group of monasteries, the abbots and chief 
pongyis petitioned that the soldiers might be allowed to 
remain. In the case of the opium traffic Sir Charles 
Crosthwaite says that if the Burmese alone had been con- 
cerned opium might have been prohibited; but prohibition 
would have enraged the Chinese, who were a useful and quiet 
element in the community. But the chief reason which weighed 
with him was that it would have been almost impossible to 
stop smuggling. Overland transport of opium from Yunnan 
and from the hilly country on the Salween would have been 
beyond control without enormous expenditure. He goes on 
toa defence—in which we must not be understood to follow 
him—of a free opium market, quoting with approval the 
argument of Sir J. G. Scott that where opium is cheap 
the people are always healthy. It is dear opium, he says, 
which causes poor people to pinch themselves in order tu 
obtain it. When they die of hunger they are said to huve died 
of opium. The Burmans will not become slaves of opium or 
drink so long as they practise Buddhism. The danger, as in 
India, is that Western education will undermine their ancient 
creed without replacing it with any other religious or moral 
motive. As for the ruby mines the decision to let 
them on a temporary lease to a mining company—a 





no information about Upper Burma, therefore, from the 
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short lease of three years in order to ascertain the value 
of the mines—was taken by Sir Charles Crosthwaite’s pre- 
decessor. The excited discussion in the House of Commons 
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of what was supposed by some people to be a “job” caused it 
to be supposed by the public that the mines were richer than 
they really were. The Secretary for India sent out an expert 
to report on them. Sir Charles Crosthwaite describes the 


sequel :— 

“Late in 1889 a concession for seven years was granted to five 
lucky promoters, and then the course usual in suth cases was 
followed. A company was floated in London under the auspices 
of a big financier. The success for the concessionnaires was un- 
exampled. The public, especially the small investors, in an 
enthusiasm of greed tumbled over each other to secure shares. 
In November 1889 the company began to work. Its history since 
has not been one of remarkable prosperity either for the Govern- 
ment or the shareholders. The terms have been revised several 
times. The receipts of the Government from the company in 
1903-4 were Rs. 2,11,500, or £14,000. The history of this matter 
is interesting only as an example of the futility of interfering with 
the Government of India in local matters. To the administration 
of Burma it meant more writing, more labour, more anxiety, when 
attention was needed elsewhere. When a man’s house is on fire 
he does not want to spend time in polishing the handle of his 
door.” 

Sir Charles Crosthwaite complains of the leniency of the law 
in dealing with dacoity. Ifthe protest be justified his per- 
sonal success was the more creditable. To-day, as Mrs. Leslie 
Milne and the Rev. W. W. Cochrane write in The Shans at 
Home, “a mother with her little child can travel alone from 
Moganny to the border of Siam, and from Kengtung to 
Rangoon, with comfort and perfect safety.” 





; THE LIFE OF RUSKIN.* 

BIOGRAPHIES are of two kinds—monuments and quarries, 
where the materials for monuments are to be found. 
Mr. E. T. Cook’s life of Ruskin is a quarry. In these two 
thick volumes are crowded every discoverable fact concerning 
their subject; indeed, a second title to the book might have 
been “ Ruskin day by day.” Throughout his life Ruskin was 
a voluminous letter-writer, and he also kept diaries, so 
that the available material was encrmous, and it has 
been brought before us in full detail. It would be quite 
unfair to say that the work is not interesting, for the person- 
ality shown to us is so many-sided, so contradictory, and so 
freakish, that the record is never dull, in spite of its diffuseness. 
The least satisfactory part of the book is that which covers 
Ruskin’s own autobiography : of necessity it keeps so close 
to Praeterita that we could wish that Mr. Cook had merely 
reprinted this wonderful fragment with notes. Mr. Cook is 
an intense admirer, but he can see his hero’s faults, though 
he always tries to excuse them. He very truly says that 
arrogance was Ruskin’s chief failing: the teacher too 
often had a contempt for those he wished to instruct, 
and he had a craving for implicit belief in his views. 
The teacher could abase himself before the good and beauti- 
ful, but the world must always be on its knees to him. 
In one of those explanatory and generalizing passages too 
rare in this book, though excellent when they do occur, the 
writer gives a summary of Ruskin’s economic views. At the 
root lay the conviction that to call an individual, or a 
community, rich because either had large possessions was 
mistaken. The happiness derived from, or the good use 
made of, wealth, not its mere abundance, was the true 
measure of prosperity. In many ways Ruskin was an 
advanced Socialist, but he drew the line at sharing his paint-box 
with any one, and he was autocratic by nature. 

The failure of happiness which resulted from his marriage 
Was again repeated when in later years Ruskin fell in love 
with a young girl, Rose La Touche. The course of this 
love did not run smooth. Ruskin had at that time lost 
all definite religious belief, and Miss La Touche was 
deeply, and perhaps narrowly, religious. When the lovers 
separated Ruskin wrote these curious words to his friend, 
Miss Susan Beever: “ You expect to see your Margaret 
again, and you will be happy with her in heaven. I 
wanted my Rosie here. In heaven I mean to go and talk to 
Pythagoras and Socrates and Valerius Publicola. I shan’t care 
a bit for Rosie there—she need not think it. What will grey 
eyes and red cheeks be good for there?” There is something 
inhuman in this; it is too much like a collector who has missed 
the chance of securing a gem for his museum. How unlike the 
spirit of Browning when addressing his “lyric love, half angel 
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and half bird.” It is this inhumanity which sets our minds 
against Ruskin’s teaching and too often makes him seem to 
hate wrong more than he loves mankind. 

From the chapter dealing with political economy we may 
quote Mr. Cook’s summary of the root ideas which, rather 
than political systems, occupied Ruskin’s mind :— 


“ He looked more to the spirit than to the form. To the land- 
lords he said, The land is yours only on condition that you hold 
it in trust for the rearing and tending of healthy and hap @y life. 
To the employers he said, Your business is to be ‘captains’ of 
industry, trustees of the wealth you hold. To the workmen, Do 
good work whether you live or die. To the State at large he said, 
Your political reforms, your ‘unexampled prosperity,’ are all 
meaningless and worthless so long as masses of your people are 
herded together in soul-destroying conditions of life. ‘I'o the 
‘bishops’ he said, Yours is the duty of overseeing the flock of 
Christ's people and of preaching to the rich their duties to the 
poor. The forms into which Ruskin threw his reconstruction of 
society belong to the sphere of Utopian suggestion. The essential 
thing was the spirit which was to influence it and the end to 
which it was to be directed. This is what he means when he says 
that ‘it is no business of his to think about possibilities,’ he was 
concerned only to lay down the principles which were essential to 
sound reform, in whatever form it might be embodied. For 
instance, in what he says about a ‘Doge of Sheffield’ and 
his duties, the root of the matter is not in the title given 
to the appointed officer, but in the pleading for a quickened 
sense of obligation, on the part of the municipal authorities, to 
use their powers for the promotion of public health and the pro- 
tection of the food of the people from impurity or adulteration. 
He did not expect any great or sudden changes. He knew per- 
fectly well the interval which separates counsels of perfection 
from practical reforms. We shall never see the realization of 
Ruskin’s Utopia; and yet each man may realize it for himself. 
For ‘the better Burg which shall be for ever’ is ‘the city which 
is your own.’” 


We must also quote Mr. Cook’s excellent summary of 
the reasons why Ruskin’s books on Art retain their interest 
even for people who do not agree with their reasoning :— 


“The true secret of Ruskin’s influence, the real reason why his 
work will, if it do, survive, is this, that his books are stimulating 
and suggestive, because they were the expression, by a master 
in the art of language, of a mind which was extraordinarily 
rich and acute, and which had grasped some great and abiding 
principles. The methods of the studios change, and the fashions 
of criticism with them, but there is that in Ruskin’s books which is 
independent of them, and which may survive the whims, prejudices, 
and exaggerations of Ruskin himself. If his influence should be 
an abiding one, it will be less for any information that he 
imparts than for the thoughts that he suggests and the sources of 
pleasure he communicates. The criticism current at the present 
day is largely intellectual and scientific. It searches archives, 
measures ears and toes, traces influences, connects or disconnects 
schools. And this is all excellent work, but is it quite certain that 
such criticism has rendered the more emotional method of Ruskin 
out of date for all time? Certainly he was often wrong according 
to present lights in his attribution of particular works to particular 
names. But what he did was to bring to the study of particular 
works or particular artists the attraction of joy, of fervour, of life.” 


Ruskin has certainly been fortunate in having a biographer 
who has spared himself in no way, but who has striven with 
enormous labour to master every detail of his subject, and to 
understand in the most complete manner the mind whose 
activities he is chronicling. Mr. Cook in preparing his great 
and scholarly edition of Ruskin’s works served the best 
apprenticeship possiblefor writing such a book as the one 
before us. 





THE BRAIN OF THE NATION.* 


Mr. GRAvzs’s poems stand in no need of recommendation, 
and it will be enough to say that the new volume which he has 
collected possesses all the qualities with which his former 
work has made us familiar. His social and political satire is 
as witty as ever, and his rhythms and rhymes as neat. The 
most unbending Radical could not help relaxing at the good- 
humoured raillery of such lines as those which give the 
book its title. We are none the less inclined to prefer to these 
some of Mr. Graves’s non-political verses, which make up the 
greater part of this volume. It is hard to bring oneself to 
the point of stating a particular preference, but perhaps the 
last of all—the epic im heroic couplets of the anti-Jacobin 
school with its delightful title “The Jammiad”—is the most 
attractive. We will quote in justification of our choice a few 
of its closing lines :—~ 
“ Last, in funereal Measures let me sing 

The sad Discrowning of the Sugar King 

Molasses, dark-browed Monarch of the Cane, 

With Syrup, Chief of his attendant Train, 
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And cheerful Candy, dear to us in Youth 
When nothing daunts the adamantine Tooth. 

Drawn by Hyblwan Rees, for so it seemed 

‘To me as in a Trance I lay and dreamed, 

I saw Molasses’ Chariot onward bound 

To where th’ opposing Squadrons stood their ground. 
Dread Glucose, awful Monarch, led the Van, 

Lord of the Aldehydes, portentous Clan ; 

While at his Right I marked his famous Queen, 

The sweetest Thing created, | in. 


For a brief Space the Issue stood i in Doubt 
And then Molasses fled i in total Rout. 


Thy Law, hall nea le the Renee Sweet, 
And leaves the World to Coal-tar and to Beet.” 


Not less successful are the few more personal and less 
frivolous poems, such as those addressed to Dr. Richter and 
Mr. T. E. Page, and the graceful Praedian farewell to the 
Magpie Madrigal Society, in which Mr. Graves brings as an 
addition to his other gifts a most happy touch of sentiment. 
Among these may perhaps be classed the charming lines upon 
Norfolk, from which we take a couple of stanzas :— 


“ Deep in your heart Rome left her traces, 

Normans held your manors in fee, 

Italy lent you her Southern graces, 

Dutchmen bridled your sea. 

Flemings wove you their silks and woollens, 
Romany magic still to you clings, 

And the fairest daughter of all the Bullens 
Blent your blood with that of your Kings. 


Yours are the truest names in England— 
Overy Staithe and Icknield Way, 

Waveney River, Ringmere, and Ringland, 

Wymondham and Wormegay. 

Land of windmills and brown-winged wherries 
Gliding along with the gait of Queens ; 

Land of the Broads, the dykes, and the ferries, 
Land of the Sounds, the Brecks, the Denes.” 


We are tempted to give further proof of Mr. Graves’s 
versatile powers, but we have said enough to induce our 
readers to investigate them for themselves. 





SOME MILITARY HANDBOOKS.* 
Cotonret Foster has produced a useful work on Military 
Organization. Without going into too great detail he treats 
his subject systematically, so that the reader is not presented 
with a mere congeries of facts, but is also enabled to realize 
their significance. The first three parts deal respectively with 
War Organization of the Present Day, with British War 
Organization, and with the Organization of Foreign Armies. 
There follows in Part IV. an historical survey of the evolution 
of military organization from the fifteenth century to the 
present time; and, finally, Part V. treats of the all-important 
subject of military command. ‘The author’s aim is “to give 
in broad outline a general account of organization for war 
and of the psychological principles underlying the exercise 
of command, which itis the main purpose of organization to 
facilitate.” He is to be congratulated on the successful 
manner in which he has carried out his intention. 

Colonel Banning’s handbook on Organization has stood the 
test of years. The present edition is the eleventh, and it has 
been carefully revised and brought up to date. The informa- 
tion is as well arranged, as compactly given, and as fully pro- 
vided with references to the authorities as ever. Officers 
undergoing the ordeal of examination for promotion could 
hardly have a more excellent digest of an intricate subject. 
Many have been grateful to its author in the past; their 
successors will have no less cause for gratitude in the future. 

The Military Law Examiner, by Colonel Pratt, has also 
earned a long-established reputation as a useful compila- 
tion for officers preparing for the promotion or other examina- 
tions. The eighth edition is no less complete, concise, accurate, 
and well furnished with references to the official books than 
its predecessors. 

Major Legge’s Guide to Promotion for Officers in Subject (a) 
(i.) (Regimental Duties) is another book which has already 
By Col. Hubert 
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proved its value. It comprises in small compass a mass of 
information which would otherwise have to be painfully 
sought out from a large number of official publications, and 
in the present edition—the third—it is brought thoroughly up 
to date. 

Among the booklets of Messrs. Gale and Polden’s Military 
Series we have to note the fifth edition of the Notes on Army 
Signalling and a Supplement to the Third Class Army School 
Certificate Made Easy. These are useful publications in a 
handy form. 





MEN OF THE SPIRIT.* 

Mr. DucaLp MacrapYeEN has printed a set of historical and 
didactic lectures which he delivered to students. Certainly 
they were well worth preserving in book form. The writer 
deals with Early Church history—notably the early martyr- 
doms—with monasticism, the crusades, chivalry, and the 
Puritans. ‘“ Martyrs,” “Monks,” “ Knights,” “ Puritans,” 
“Citizens,” are the headings of the several sketches. The writing 
is spirited, the matter excellent, the moral neither absent nor 
too conspicuous. Mr. Macfadyen shows his political opinions, 
but they are not such as to offend any but the most bigoted. 
In his final chapter headed “Citizens” he quotes a 
sentence from Todt—to agree with it: “ Whoever would 
understand the social question and contribute to its solution 
must have upon his right hand the works of political 
economy, on his left the works of scientific socialism, and 
must keep the New Testament open before him.” To say 
this is to say that a philanthropist if he is to do any good will 
keep in mind that truth finds expression both in poetry and 
in arithmetic, and that it is aspiration which leads men to 
seek Utopia as well as Heaven. Again, he must sympathize 
with the passion for reform in all its phases, must realize 
that it has its roots in religion, can make no healthy growth 
without science, and can never be altogether divided from the 
impulse of revolt. We recommend the book to any one who 
desires to give a serious book to a big boy. The recipient will 
find no more dangerous views in it than the one we have 
quoted, and is quite certain to be interested. 





NOVELS. 

THE INVIOLABLE SANCTUARY.t+ 
Tue title of Mr. Birmingham's new book suggests a relapse 
to his earlier manner before he abandoned the tragi comedy 
of Irish politics for the humours of the Irish country-side. The 
Inviolable Sanctuary has a romantic ring about it, such as one 
might associate with forlorn causes, high aspirations, orsplendid 
isolation. To those who approach its perusal in a mood of 
exalted anticipation we can only promise disappointment. No 
perplexing problems are resolved in its pages, no violent 
assaults are made on our heart-strings. We have a heroine 
and an elopement, but no love interest and no scandal; 
elements of peril and disaster, but no worse casualties than 
a sprained ankle. But when we say that the story is worthy 
of the author of Spanish Gold and of the creator of “J. J.,” 
though “ J. J.” himself does not figure in the dramatis personae, 
we have said enough to indicate the radiant character of the 
entertainment provided. It is a story of a summer holiday 
spent mostly on the water on the west coast of Ireland, and it 
is written in a true holiday spirit, with youth at the prow 
and pleasure at the helm, though, to be strictly accurate, 
Priscilla was ubiquitous on the ‘Tortoise,’ and her cousin 
Frank's handling of the tiller was more often a source of 
humiliation than of joy to himself. Indeed, in view of his 
experiences on that giddy centre-board, Frank might well have 
re-echoed the words of Agur, the son of Jakeh, when he 
reckoned, among the things that were too wonderful for him, 
and which he knew not, “the way ofa ship in the midst of the 
sea.” 

Frank Mannix, who plays second fiddle to the incomparable 
Priscilla throughout, is a very good specimen of the English 
public school boy, aet. 17. He was a tremendous swell at 
Haileybury; a prefect, winner of the Greek iambic prize, 
in the school eleven—in short, a regular school hero; 
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nnn 
though not untinctured with a slight priggishness. When 
he arrived at his uncle’s house at Rosnacree, Priscilla 
struck him as rather a cheeky little girl. But a sprained 
ankle and total ignorance of the art of boat sailing, 
in which Priscilla was a past-mistress, soon induced him to 
revise his verdict. It wasa case of dux femina facti from the 
very beginning. From the moment when Frank allowed 
himself to be wheeled in a bath-chair by Priscilla down to 
the quay he became the willing accomplice in her adventures. 
The prefect in him soon disappeared, and “two days of close 
companionship with Priscilla erased the marks made on his 
character by four long years of training at Haileybury. His 
respect for constituted authorities had vanished. . . . He was 
—as, indeed, boys ought to be at seventeen years of age—a 
primitive barbarian.” The humanizing of Frank is perhaps 
the chief psychological interest of the story, though we have 
an interesting study of the chameleonic mutability of the 
modern female in her Aunt Juliet. But the story is rich in 
incident as well, for there is the riddle of the mysterious 
island of Inishbawn ; the exciting chase of the supposed spies ; 
and Lord Torrington’s escape from a watery grave. The 
minor characters are admirably drawn, notably the splendidly 
mendacious Joseph Anthony Kinsella ; the police sergeant, “as 
cute as a pet fox”; and the smith, who had “a terrible strong 
hate on him for doing anything in a hurry, whether it’s little 
or big.” Though the plot verges at times on the incredible, 
and though Mr. Birmingham’s digressions are freakish in the 
extreme, his handling of incident is severely circumstantial, 
and his knowledge of the strange twists of Irish character 
intimate and unerring. We cannot resist quoting the passage 
describing Frank’s experiences in the restaurant car after his 
accident :— 


“Two porters helped him along the platform at Broadstone 
Station, and settled him in a corner of the breakfast carriage of 
the westward-going mail. A very sympathetic attendant offered 
to find out whether tnere was a doctor in.the train. It turned 
out that there was not. The sympathetic attendant, with the help 
of a young ticket-collector in a neat uniform, offered to do the 
best he could for the ankle. The cook joined them, leaving a 
quantity of bacon hissing in his pan. He was a man of some sur- 
gical knowledge. ‘ It’s hot water,’ he said, ‘that’s best for the like of 
that.’ ‘ It could be,’ said the ticket-collector, ‘that it’s broke on him.’ 
‘Cold water,’ said Mannix firmly. ‘With a sup of whisky in it,’ 
said the attendant. ‘If it’s broke,’ said the ticket-collector, ‘and 
you go putting whisky and water on it, it’s likely that the young 
gentleman will be lame for life.’ ‘Maybe now,’ said the cook 
derisively, ‘you'd be in favour of soda-water with the squeeze of 
alemoninit?’ ‘I would not,’ said the ticket-collector, ‘but a drop 
of sweet oil the way the joint would be kept supple.’ ‘Geta jug of 
cold water,’ said Mannix, ‘and something that will do for a 
bandage.’ The attendant, with a glance at the cook, compromised 
the matter. He brought a basin full of lukewarm water and a 
table napkin. The cook wrapped the soaked napkin round the 
ankle. The ticket-collector tied it in its place with a piece of 
string. The attendant coaxed the sock over the bulky bandage. 
The new brown boot could by no means be persuaded to go on. 
It was packed by the attendant in the kit bag. ‘It’s my 
opinion,’ said the ticket-collector, ‘that you’d get damages 
out of the steamboat company if you was to process 
them.” Mannix did not want to attack the steamboat 
company. He felt vindictive, but his anger was all directed 
against the man who had injured him. ‘There was a fellow I 
knew one time,’ said the ticket-collector, ‘that got £200 out of 
this company, and he wasn’t as bad as you, nor near it.’ ‘I remem- 
ber that well,’ said the attendant. ‘It was his elbow he dis- 
located, and him getting out at the wrong side of the carriage.’ 
‘He’d have got more,’ said the ticket-collector ‘He’d have got 
£500 instead of £200 if so be he’d have gone into the court; but 
that’s what he couldn’t do, by reason of the fact that he happened 
to be travelling without a ticket when the accident came on him.’ 
He gazed thoughtfully out of the window as hespoke. ‘It might 
have been that,’ said the attendant, ‘which was the cause of his 
getting out at the wrong side of the carriage.’ ‘ He tried it,’ said 
the ticket-collector, still looking straight in front of him, 
‘because he hadn’t a ticket.’ No one spoke fora minute. The 
story of the fraudulent traveller who secured £200 in damages 
was an affecting one. At length the cook broke the silence. 
‘The young gentleman here,’ he said, ‘has his ticket right enough, 
surely.’ ‘He may have,’ said the ticket-collector. ‘I have,’ said 
Mannix, fumbling in his pocket. ‘Here it is.’ ‘I’m obliged to 
you,’ said the ticket-collector. ‘It was it I wanted to see.’ 
‘Then why didn’t you ask me for it?’ said Mannix. ‘He wouldn’t 
do the like,’ said the attendant, ‘and you with maybe a broken 
leg.” ‘I would not,’ said the ticket-collector. ‘It would be a 
queer thing for me to be bothering you about a ticket, and me 
just after tying a bit of cord round as nasty a leg as ever I seen.’ 
‘But when you wanted to see the ticket-——’ said Mannix. ‘I 
drew down the subject of tickets,’ said the collector, ‘the way 
you'd offer me a look at yours, if so be you had one; but as. for 
asking you for it, and you in pain, it’s what I wouldn’t do.’ There 
are travellers, cantankerous people, who complain that Irish 





railway officials are not civil. Perhaps English porters 
and guards may excel them in the plausible lip service which 
anticipates a tip. But in the Irishman there is a natural delicacy 
of feeling, which expresses itself in lofty kinds of courtesy. An 
Englishman, compelled by a sense of duty to see the ticket of a 
eee. oy would have asked for it with callous bluntness. The 
rishman, knowing that his victim was in pain, approached the 
subject of tickets obliquely, hinting, by means of an anecdote of 
great interest, that people have from time to time been known to 
defraud railway companies.” 


It is notoriously dangerous to encourage authors to write 
sequels, but we confess to a “terrible strong” desire to 
hear more of the dauntless Priscilla and the accomplices, 
willing and unwilling, of her buccaneering adventures in 
the ‘ Tortoise.’ 





The Unknown Steersman. By Irene Burn, (T. Fisher Unwin 
6s.)—The book is chiefly concerned with the same problem as 
“Tess of the d’Urbervilles,” but the author gives it a different 
solution. The story of Anglo-Indian life is well and fully drawn, 
and the first scenes which deal with Celia’s arrival in India are 
amusingly written, but the book as a whole is not particularly 
pleasant. The characters are rather in the nature of types 
than of new creations. 


Esther. By Agnes E. Jacomb. (William Heinemann. 6s.)— 
This is rather a disagreeable book, which concerns the fall of a 
perfectly virtuous woman owing to pique at her husband leaving 
her to become a missionary in Africa for the good of his 
soul. The story is not quite so convincing as the author would 
wish, and the reader will find it hard to believe that Esther 
would ever have behaved as she did. The missionary husband in 
the end sees the folly and vanity of having neglected his 
obvious duties for the supposed benefit of his soul. He forgives 
his wife, and a reasonable prospect of happiness seems to lie 
before the hero and heroine at the close of the story. 

READABLE Nove.s.—Thirteen. By E. Temple Thurston, 
(Chapman and Hall. 6s.)—Thirteen short stories, all reaching a 
creditable level of literary ability, not all equally pleasing to 
read, Christina Holbrook. By Margaret Hope. (Methuen and 
Co. 6s.)—A well-written tale and a vivid portraiture of the 
heroine, with a most unmistakable moral—no woman should 
marry a man older than herself. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms, ] 





The Mansions of England in the Olden Time. By Joseph Nash, 
With Introduction by Reginald Blomfield. (W. Heinemann. 30s, 
net.)—This is a book well known by name, and many, we are 
sure, will be glad to have this reproduction of it. There are 
104 plates, thirty-two of this number being in colour. Among: 
them we see Levens in Westmorland (five plates), Littlecote 
(the Hall with its rare specimen of a shovel board), Haddon Hall 
(five plates), Hatfield, Kenilworth, Knowle (six plates), Penshurst, 
Bramhalt, Compton Winyates, Speke Hall (four plates), Hampton 
Court, and the Mote, Ightham. All the halls and chambers are 
peopled with men and women who may be supposed to have come 
out of Sir Walter Scott’s novels. 


Studies in Galilee. By Ernest W. Gurney Masterman, M.D, 
(University of Chicago Press, 4s, net.)—The author of this book 
has practised as a medical man in Galilee: to any one with the 
gift of intelligent observation this occupation is a great oppor- 
tunity, and Dr. Masterman has used it well. He discusses various 
disputed sites, as of Capernaum; has a chapter on the ruins 
of Ancient Synagogues; gives an interesting comparison of 
Galilee as it was in the time of Christ and as it is now; and 
generally helps us to understand the country and its people. Wo 
would note especially the account of the “Inland Fisheries of 
Galilee.” Considering how prominent the Galilean lake and its 
fishing industry are in the Gospels the subject has been some- 
what neglected. There are forty-three kinds of fish in the lake, 
(The number in the British Isles is hardly a half.) The Chromidae, 
the wrasse, a fish with spines, not known in British fresh waters, 
the Siluridae (catfish), and Cyprinidae (carp) are the chief kinds 
of commercial importance. Not many boats are employed in 
fishing, and the revenue (a fifth of the value of fish caught) 
raised, which is a private property, partly of the Sultan and partly 
of a pasha in Damascus, is betweeen £100 and £500. Bethsaida 
is still a good fishing ground, 
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, The Cruising Association Year Book (The. Cruising Association, 
Coleman Street, E.C.), compiled by Mr. H. J. Hanson, will com- 
mand the admiration of amateur yachtsmen. The sailing 
directions for entering the chief harbours all round the coast are 
lucid and compact. The organization by which members of the 
Association may have their yachts or boats looked after by trust- 
worthy men at a very reasonable cost, wherever they may happen 
to leave them, is excellently thought out and achieved. We see 
that the Year Book is not for general circulation. But member- 
ship of the Association costs only 10s. 6d. The chief prize given 
by the Association was won last year by Mr. Henry Reynolds for 
his cruise to Spain and back in a nine-ton yawl. It should be 
understood that the Association is not in any sense a club, but for 
its purpose it is impossible to imagine anything more helpful. It 
cheapens the already-cheap sport of cruising in small yachts. The 
Council are to be congratulated on their policy of linking them- 
selves to similar associations in France and Germany. A scale of 
charges and a list of trustworthy employees answerable to the 
Association will be an enormous boon to those who “ go foreign.” 





Thoughts on Hunting. By Peter Beckford, Esq. With illustra- 
tions in colour by G. D. Armour. Introduction by E. D. Cuming. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 15s. net.)——Handley Cross. By R. S. 
Surtees. With illustrations in colour by Cecil Aldin, 2 vols. 
(E. Arnold. 21s. net.)\—“ What Izaak Walton is to angling that 
Peter Beckford is to fox hunting: each is the father of the 
literature of his sport, but with this difference, that whereas 
Walton as an instructor has long since been relegated to honour- 
able retirement, Beckford retains his place as ‘head master,’ and 
will retain it as long as fox hunting continues.” This is the 
tribute which Mr. Cuming (the writer of the Introduction) pays 
to the memory of the great Peter Beckford. The new edition of 
his famous Thoughts is exceedingly well produced, and Mr. Armour 
has, at any rate, drawn more attractive horses than has Mr. Cecil 
Aldin in the new edition of Handley Cross. Of these latter we can 
only say that we feel sure that Mr. Jorrocks, though he went 
in for use, not show, would never have permitted such beasts to 
have been ridden by Pigg or any one else belonging to him. The 
edition, however, is, on the whole, excellent. 





Church Registers of the Ancient Parish of Westbury-on-Trym. 
With Introduction by H.S. Wilkins,D.D. (Bristol: J. W. Arrow- 
smith. 12s. 6d.)—The Registers here printed cover the years 
1559-1713. (Westbury, we may remind our readers, is now for the 
most part included in the city of Bristol.) There is nothing that 
calls for special notice in the volume, but we feel to be under an 
obligation to record the appearance of the volume. The clergy- 
man who gives this permanent and accessible form to his parish 
records is doing a good work which should not go without duo 
recognition. 





Stories of the English for Schools.—By “F.” 2 vols. (W. Black- 
wood and Sons. 1s. 6d. per vol.)—These two books cover the 
period from Hengist and Horsa down to Waterloo, the dividing 
point being the Spanish Armada. They are meant, it will be 
seen, in the first place for educational purposes, and will no doubt 
serve them very well, 








‘ 


[*,* Errara.—In our issue of May 4th, p. 714, line 17, first 
col., for “ basentino” read “ Casentino.” We much regret that, 
owing to a slip of the pen, we described the interesting article on 
“The Action of Women in the French Revolution” (Spectator 
May 4th, p. 722), in the current number of the Nineteenth 
Century, as by Lady Duff Gordon. The article in question is 
by Lady Grant Duff——Also in tho footnote to the notice of 
Pervigilium Veneris (Spectator, April 27th, p. 682), the author's 
name was given as Cecil Clements. It should have been Cecil 
Clementi. ] 














NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


——~>——— 


Addams (J.), A New Conscience and an Ancient Evil, cr 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 4/6 
Allshorn (L.), Stupor Mundi, roy 80 ...........ccccccseeeeseeeeees (M. Secker) net 16/0 
Anethan (Baroness A, a’), Fourteen Years of Diplomatic Life in Japan, 8vo 
(S. Paul) net 18/0 
Bagshawe (F. G.), The History of the Royal Family of Rogiand, 8 2 vols., 8vo 
Sands) "net 21 
Bharati (B. P.), Sree Krishna, the Lord of Love, cr 8vo ...... (W. Rider) net 4/6 
Bingham (8.), Words to Wives on Pregnancy and eeu ea) s as 
en) ne 
Bottler (M. ) —_— Varnish-Making, 8v0_ ............ (Chapman & Hall) net 15/0 


Brice (A. The Law of Misrepresentation in relation to Limited 
Liabilit Rd, SS a a ee (Sweet & Maxwell) net 5/0 
Brown (V.), The Chief Constabie, er8vo. (Chipman & Hall) 6/0 


Burch (G. J.), Practical Exercises in Physiological ‘Optics, er 8vo 
(Clarendon Press) net 4/0 











B inplere, (Cady), The Life of James, First Duke of. Ormonde, 1610-1688, -- 
2v a Murray) net 230 


Byrne ( (J.), Seasickness and Health’ cr 8vo.. H. K: Lewis) net 
Case (S. J.), The Historicity of Jesus, er 8v0. “(Camb, Univ. bo wwe net 60 
— re Hoobs, - Fe nts of Passous as i iattahintintlaabedi adenine (W. Rider) net 76 
nwa: » Footprin ‘amous ericans in un Bela. 8vo (Lan 
Gasleaoles (E. L, V.), The Jap in M » Vol. i. b- neat 








Rees 
Cox Cnc E. C.), The Exploits of Kesho Naik, Dacoit, cr 8vo ar (Constable) oe 6/0 
itchell (J. T.) and Raymond (J.), A History of the Frozen Meat Trade, 


RE PRs PR AE TL: ORE Pe ee, Ee (Constable) n 
croly (H.), Marcus Alonzo Hanna : His Life and Work, 8vo ) net ~s 
a net = 
Crumpton (M. N.), Leaflets from Italy, cr 8V0 ...........0:000e000e (Putnam) net 
Curle (B.), Shadows out of the Crow: cr Rhine LE alia ae. (S. Swift) i 
Cuthbertson (D.), A Tragedy of the Reformation, 8 8vo . (Oliphant) a 
Dawson (W. J.), The Book of 1p __ peaees (Oliphant) net PM 
Doughty (C. +4 \, RRR ‘"(Duckworth) net 5/0 
Downie (W. L.), Reminiscences pe a Blackwall Midshipman, cr 8vo 
(Ham-Smith) net 36 
Dragoumis (J. D.), Tales of a Greek Island, cr 8vo ............ (Constable) net 5/0 
Duna (S. 0.), The American Transportation ee ay cr 8vo 
CAgeleten) net 60 
Durham (Lord), Report on the Affairs of British North America, 8 
(Clarendon —, net 25/0 
Dustman (U. M.), House Plans and Building Construction for General 
Contractors and Home Builders, oblong folio ...................<+-+4 (Spon) net 8/¢ 
England and the Moslem World. By Syed H, R. Abdul Majid, 8vo 
(Sorte) she wory | Co.) net 5 
Evans (G.), The Child of his Adoption, cr 8vo ............ (Herbert & Daniel) 6/0 
Faylor (F. W.) and Thompson (S. E.), Concrete Costs, cr 8vo 
(Chapman & Hall) net 4 
(I. Pitman) net 





Feasey (J. E Teaching Composition, cr 8vo .. 
Forbush (W. B.), The Coming Generation, er 8v ..(Appleton) net oe 
Fortescue (A.), The Mass: a Study of the Roman Liturzy, cr 8vo 


Longmans) net 
Garratt (H. A.), Heat Engines, cr 8v0 ..............0.eeserees sees : anal (E. Areola} ee 
49 
6” 





Gem (5S. H.), An Anglo-Saxon phen Zlfric of ee cr 8vo 
( 


& T. Clark) net 
Gibbs (P. » er of Lancaster Gate, cr 8vo ..............+..- (Herbert & Daniel) 
Googerty (T. F.), Hand-Forging and a awe = - Work, 


cr Svo ...... ae hit net 46 
Great was the Fall. “By a Naval Officer, er 8vo ... --(Long) 69 
Grey (F. and C.), Tales of our Grandfather : India| since 1856, 8vo 

(Smith & Elder) net 6 
Grey (F. W.), Seeking Fortune in America, 8vo ......... (Smith & Elder) net 60 
yw ale (A. 8.), The Essentials of Morbid Histology, 8vo 
(Longmans) net 7/6 
Guelpa (G.), Auto-Intoxication and Disintoxication, cr 8vo 
(Rebman) net 59 
Headley (F. W.), The Flight of Birds, cr 8vo0 ................000+- (Witherby) net 50 
Hillis iN. D.), The Battle of Principles, cr 8vo .. (Revell) net 36 
How (W. W.) and Wells (J.), A C tary on Herodotus, 2 vols., cr 8vo 
(Clarendon Press) each net 7% 
Hume (F.), Red Money, cr 8vo 


ard & Lock) 6 
Inglis (J.), ‘George Weadern gave a Party, cr 8vo 








Ww Blackwood) 6/0 
arte Bs H.), Rambles in the Pyrenees aud the Adjacent Districts, 
(J. Murray) net 210 
Juslnen “. Cc) The ‘Agricultural Holding Act, 1908, 8vo 
(Sweet & Maxwell) net 6/0 
Johnston (Sir H.), Views and Reviews, cr 8v0. ee (Williams & Norgate) net 346 











Kawakami (K. K.), America: TD accent .. (Revell) net 76 
Lange (A.), In the Amazon Jungle, SEY (Putnam) net 106 
Lapworth (C.), Tripoli and Young Italy, 8V0 ............000-c0«00++ (S. Swift) net 10/6 
ey Bretonne. Par Adeline, 12mo.................. A. L. Humphreys) net 490 
Lilley (A. A.), Twenty-four Years of Cricket, 8vo ......... (Mills & Boon) net 7/6 


Lounsbery (G. C.), Poems of Revolt and Satan Unbound, cr 8vo 

(Gay & Hancock) net 38 
McCarthy (J. H.), A Health unto His Lym er 8vo.. ‘itarst & Blackett) 6/0 
McGrath (H.), The ——— from Bagdad, cr 8vo ............ —_ & Hancock) 6,0 
McKisack (H. L.), Systematic Case-Taking, cr 8vo .. “Zpailliore) net 36 


Magruder (J.), Her Husband, cr 8vo.. ..(Richards) 6 
Montel (A.), Building Structures in Earthquake ‘Countries, roy 8v0 

(C. Griffin) net 88 
Moody (C. N.), The Saints of Formosa, 80 .................00000+- (Oliphant) net 36 


Mathew (A. H.), Life and Times of Rodrigo Borgia, Pope Alexander VI., 8vo 


(Ss. Paul). net 160 
Mathews (J. L.), The Log of the ‘ Easy Way,’ 8vo ...(Gay & Hancock) net 6 


Noble ( ee LT, Di SRD GOR, CH DID vncecoccccccsecvecccsscccseveseos CE 6 

O'Leary (De L.), The Life and Times of Dominic, cr8vo ..... P.C.K.) HH 
} hone Ay (M.), The Church of Armenia, Her ~ 8vo Gis ees ) net 
Patterson (W. B.), Modern Church Brotherhoods, cr 8vo (Revell) net 3s 
Powers (T. J.), 1e Garden of the Ban, CF OVE .......cccecees (Gay & —S on 
Rennie (J.), oon t Lessons in Plant and Animal Life, cr 8vo ......... ve) 
Rhead (G. W.), Modern Practical Design, 8vo ..................... diaistona) ro! 78 


Sarson (M.) and Phillips (M. A.), The 
pre-Christian Times, cr 8vo 

Saunders (M. B.), Lady eS _ aaa 

Schure (E.), The Great Initiates, 2 vols., cr 8vo. 


istory of the Poopie of Israel in 








Shedd (G. ), The Incorrigible Duk ane, cr 8vo 

Simpson (K. ), The Fugitive Years, cr 8vo ......... 

Sinclair (U.), Love's Pilgrimage, cr 8V0 ...............00 Hei 

Slyke (L. L. van), Ferti nue oe and Leona, OF eB cenecsccscnvsevsaed (Ke Paul) net 12/6 
Snell (F. J.), The Age of Alfred. SE HITT cccrcnctthcnsisonneseneisnnnel (Bell) net 3/6 


Sorrows of Bessie Sheriff (The), MIND nceseriserstercoonss ....(Constable) net 46 
Southey (B.), Roger's Luck, Cr 8V0 ........0....ceeceeesceeceeeeereeeeeees (Ham-Smith) 6 
Stafford (H.), How to go to Sea in the Merchant Service, cr 8vo 

(J. Brown) net 26 








Swain (E. G.), The Stoneground Ghost Tales, cr 8vo aghind M6 
Swift (Jonathan), Correspondence, vol, iii., 8vo....... (Bell) net 106 
Symons (B.), Prince and Priest, cr 8vo ............ (S. Paul) 690 





Taylor (W. F.), The Charterhouse of London, 8vo .. (Dent) net 7/6 
Theurgia; or, the Egyptian Mysteries. By Iamblichos, roy 8vo 


(Ww. Rider) net 7/6 
Thomas (G.), Birds of Passage, and other Verses, cr 8vo 
(Chapman & Hall) net 2/6 
Tibbles (W.), Foods: their Origin, Composition, and Manufacture, 8vo 
(Bailli¢re) net 1 
ee (A. L. Bonehs reys) net 
Tudsberg (F. C. - , The Nature, Requisites, and Stes of Equitable 
ARERR aa NOTTS (Sweet & Maxwell) net 6/0 
Wade (G. W. ah 5. H.), Rambles in Somerset, er 8vo.. (Methuen) 6 
Waldram (P. J.), The Principles of Structural "Mechanics ‘treated without 
the use of Higher Mathematics, cr 8V0...........0..6..c.c0eeecees (Batsford) net 7,6 
be | ~ Y.), Bibliography of the Minera Wealth and Geology of Ape 
PPE OT LSE st A ER (C. Griffin) net 3/0 
Wood” (. T.), The Puering, Bating, and Drenching of Skins, 8vo 


(Spon) net 12/6 
Wright (C. H. C.), A History of French em © 8vo . eae ghee de) net 12/6 
Weight on )» A Manual of Buddhism, cr r 8vo.. ; ae 


. Sa net 26 
LIBERTY'S. 
BEDROOM CARPETS 
IN SOFT-TONED COLOURINGS 
10ft. Gin. £3 3 O by Sft. 


Pattern Lengths Carriage Free. Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent St., London. 
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Australian Mutual Provident 
Society. Established 1849. 
Total Funds over £27,000,000. Annual Income over £3,400,000. 
}. The Society is purely mutual, 5. Cash 7 divided for 1910— 
2. The Society declares a bonus every £847 000. 
year. ere 6, Policies cannot lapse while sur- 
3. Policies free a —— _ render value exceeds debt. 
scene ag ? . 7. Total payments to policy holders 
4 Surrender values granted after 2 in 62 years—£33,258,290. 
ears’ premiums paid, on most | 8. The largest Mutual Life Office in 
iberal scales. the British Empire. 
EXAMPLES or WHOLE LIFE POLICIES ror £1,000, 30 years in force, 
on the basis of the 1910 Bonus Distribution — 


Annual Total Surrender Fully paid up with 
Age at Entry. Premiums, Bonuses, Value, Profit option, 
Years £s. 4, £ 4 £ 
2 one 1814 2 S45 aid 690 — eo. 1,388 
30 ove 2418 329 oe S86 ee we =: 426 
40 ooo 32 4 2 826 oo” 3 ce oe 1,675 
50 vias “418 4 Oe .-.c¢ Be ae ce Se 


Assurances, Endowment Assurance, Children’s Endowments and Educational 
Provisions, Annuities &c., &c. 
Full particulars from CHieF OrFiIce FOR THE UniTED Kixnapom, 
37 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


-_ 


THOMAS & SONS, 


TAILORS AND 
BREECHES MAKERS, 


32 Brook Street, Crosvenor Square, W. ; 
and 4 Avenue de Friedland, Paris. 





Thomas & Sons’ representative makes periodical 
visits to the provinces, and will be happy to 
wait upon any gentleman by appointment. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 





HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS......£80,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID...............494,000,000. 

Th Grand Pri d Gold Medal, F 7 
APPOINTMENT British Exhibition. "The only Grand Prize apenten 
TO THE KING. nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 
Mak f th tw minst lock, Big Ben, 
__ Surat, | 61 Strand, or & Royal Exchange, EC. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 
ROBERT LEWIS 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 
20 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 


“BY SPECIAL | DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
— Compasses. 

EW CATALOGUE free on application. 

E. DENT and CoQ. Ltd., 

THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE 

(Established 1789), 
132s. per ib.—in 1 ib., 4 th. and 4 Ih. Tins, 





Major Waiter Winorietp writes:—‘‘The Tobacco you have 
sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 
as a delicious fragrant mixture,” 


CODE— 
AB C 5th. 


TELEGRAMS— 
Intimidad, London. 


TELEPHONE— 
Gerrard 3787, 





Pass a Box of 


“NESTOR” 
Egyptian Cigarettes 


round with the coffee after lunch or dinner, 
and your friends will vote you a master 
of the art of knowing the best of things. 


Hand-made in Cairo by Nestor Gianaclis. Sold every- 
where, and at 10 New Bond Street, London, W. 





OR mutual Life Assurance j= points are also 
the most valuable and important, such as Sure 
useful Policy is that which | render Values, Loans Obtain- 
yields the largest return for | able, Annuities, Business Re- 
the premiums paid. The points | quirements, Double Endow- 
to be seriously considered are— | ments, etc. All these points 
(1) the Security, (2) The Bonus | are clearly and simply set be- 
System, and (3) The Liberality | fore you in the new 1912 Pro- 
of the Conditions. spectus just issued by the 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Policies for Children, Educational Purposes, 
Business Requirements, Marriage Settlements, 
Dependants, Old Age, Death Duties. 








HEAD OFFICE - - - 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
LONDON - = 28 Cornhill, E.C., and 5 Waterioo Place, S.W. 





Clergy in Poor Parishes. 


A FRIEND OFFERS to send a GIFT of £100 to the 
ADDITIONAL CURATES SOCIETY as soon as 19 
similar sums have been contributed; nine have 
already been paid or promised. The object is to 
prevent a reduction in the rate of payments to 
clergy in 1,000 poor parishes already notified. 

The Committee promise to recall the notices of 
reduction if the deficit of £6,000 can be mado 


up in supplementary gifts before May 31, 


A.C.S. OFFICE:— 14 Great Smith Street, Westminster 


————————— ———. 


FOR WHITSUNTIDE. 
THE CENTRE CLIFF HOTEL, 


SOUTHWOLD, SUFFOLK. 





The most beautifully situated Hotel on 

the East Coast, in the centre of a most 

interesting country. Lovely walks and 

drives through miles of gorse- and 

heather-covered commons to the old- 

world villages of Dunwich, Blythburgh, 
and Walberswick. 





TENNIS. 


GOLF (18 Holes). FISHING 





- HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE OR TO LET. 
lip pe sg ti (BERKS.).—Small Fur- 


nished House, detached, 2 reception, 5 bedrooms, kitchen, and offices; 
sanitation good (indoor); lawn, garden, stable, coach-house ; 5 minutes church 
and post office, 2 miles Challow station, Long period, 30s, weekly.—Apply 
Miss Chamberlayne. 
YO PRINCIPALS OF PREPARATORY SCHOOLS.— 
To be Let, in an exceedingly healthy district in Hertfordshire, 300 feet 
apuve sea level, very desirable Premises which have beer. specially designed for 
school purposes, and with accommodation for 40 boarders, The premises 
consist of large dining hall, 3 reception rooms, 4 spacious dormitories, 4 closs- 
rooms, with a number of private bedrooms, gymnasium, carpenter's shop, &c. 
Ground of about 9 acres fur games, and a kitchen garden which supplies the 
school with vegetables all the year round. A tenant taking over the premises 
at the half-term could possibly secure a nucleus of 10 boarders. Rent £250 per 
annum. For further particulars apply, Messrs. TRUMAN & ENIGHTLEY, 
Ltd., Educational Agents, 158 to 16z Oxford Street, London, W. No charge to 
purchasers. 
RAYTON HALL, CUMBERLAND.—To be let, fur- 
nished, with immediate entry, either upon lease or for short term. In 
close proximity to the Cumberland Lakes ; is beautifully situated in a park of 
about 400 acres and contains six reception-rooms and 30 bedrooms. Three 
thousand acres of mixed shooting; there are several packs of foxhounds, 
beagles, and otter hounds in the vicinity.—Full particulars may be had from 
FRANCIS J. THOMSON, Estate Office, Brayton, Carlisle. 


ENT.— Unique Corner Site (Freehold), one acre. 4 mile 

Station, 40 minutes Town. Gas, water, sewer. Uninterrupted view; 

healthy situation. Not main road; close golf course,—G, 5., c/o Patou's, 143 
Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


YO PRINCIPALS OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS.—An excellent 

opportunity occurs of Amalgamating two High-Class Connections if any 

lady wishes to bring her pupils to splendid premises in one of the Home 

Counties not far from London. Prircipals only will be treated with.—Reply to 

“CONFIDENTIAL,” Box 545, the Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C, 
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* Q@PPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


NGINEERING PUPIL.—V: c_—_Venemey in high-class works 
Es cree ie a ‘Apely Dox No. 203, Zon the Bportater, 
a Wellington Street, Strand, London, 
Oe SERVICE COMMISSION. Forthcoming Exami- 

nation. Junior Appointments in certain Departments —— ny 
— — specified is is the latest at whioh —ees can be recei 

t be made on forms to be o with particulars, ans the 8 
TARY, Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, W. 

NGLISH LANGUAGE LECTURER one evening a 

week required for Final B.A. London, Good academic _ oo 
essential. Particulars x application to the SECRETARY, Northern 
Polytechnic, Holloway, N. 
Sere A (A. C.LS.) and ACCOUNTANT (F.A.A.) 


desires Appointment. Missionary or Educational Institution. 
o By so much au ob mial work. Address: ‘‘ Scotus,” Box 


‘The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street. Strand, London, W.C. 
GourH AFRICA.—Wanted, for Girls’ High Schools, 
Pe Sty VICE- Layee arene Ladies). Subjects: (1) Tati, History, 
E oe A (2) Latin, French Apply at 
a EDUCA ON, 23 oo cd Navy Mansions, Victoria Bee 8. 


ENDAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The Office . HEAD-MISTRESS of this School having become vacant by 
bon oe of Miss Warren, B.A., the Governors invite applications for the 


PGandidates must be — of some University in the United Kingdom, 














E WOASTLE-UFON-TTEE EDUCATION COM. 


RUTHERFORD COLLEGE SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
eoniaee, for September 1912:—A FORM MISTRESS for DOMESTIC 


Applicants must be well qualified to teach Cosbery. Laundry, and House. 
ae rs oa ir a Secondary School desirable. Salary £0 to £12, 
acco! 

In faxing the Seemnenting salary experience and qualifications will be takea 
into consideratio: 

Forms of coolants, which may be oN from the undersigned, must 
be returned not later than Wednesday, May 15th 


SPUBLEY HEY, Secretary, 
Education Offices, Northumberland Road, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


(CHOMBEELAED EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
ALSTON (SAMUEL KING'S) SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


Owing to the appointment of the present HEAD-MASTER to 
School i in the count oo are invited for the post of HEAD. M. 
of this Dual Secon hool. Accommodation 60. Fixed salary, £150 “ae 
Capitation grant (the srorage capitation grant since the opening of the School 
gy yt re _ U it; the United Kingd: 
pplicants must hold a some University in the Uni ingdom, 
and be not under 30 or over 45 years of age. Further particulars and forms of 
application may be obtained trom the undersigned upon receipt of stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope. 
Personal canvassing of the Governors of May School will be a disqualification, 
Applications will be received up to 30th May, 1912. 
"WM. THOMPSON, 











and not over 45 years 0} 
Gulesy abe ont 2400, at rr wovid accommodation for about 20 a Etese, Aiton, Clerk to the Governors, 
Case of fa J sented of 600 0 chery ~te- yp re of £30 — ING OF 
use of furni ighting, heating, and rates) and an owance 1 \f 
annum is made by the Gevessenn toasts the cost of Servants for 8 OM fY COUNCIL a Mes WEST RIDING OF 


the School ises. 
The number of Scholars now in the School ia 150. : 
The new Head-Mistress will be required to enter on her duties after the 
yo holidays. 
raonal a caennne allowed by Candidates. 
rote be obtained from the undetsigned, to whom all 
applications eon oy “HIGH SCHOOL,” must be sent before the 3lst day 


JNO. H. COOKSON, 
Exchange Chambers, Kendal, Clerk to the Governors. 


30th April, 1913. 
oo BOROUGH OF WEST HARTLEPOOL. 


MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Head Mistress—MISS L. C. BREW, M.A. 


The Governors of the above-named School require three Assistant Mis- 
tresses, to begin duties in Se; ~~ r. 

A Specialist in English who can offer History as a subsidiary subject; a 
Mistress to teach Science and Geography ; and a Junior Mistress. 

Dogree or equivalent essential; games in each case a recommendation. 

Inivial salary £110 per annum, or more, according to qualifications and 
eaperieeces 








toa ti 


age, ) a ag en &c., accompanied by not more than 
-three ag testimonials, must be sent to the undersigned on or 


May 20th, 1 
, J. G, TAYLOR, Seoretary. 
Education Offices, 
Park Road, West Hartlepool. 


q\ 1 O F HULL. 


CG) it yY 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


CENTBAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. H. ROWLAND, B.Sc., London. 
Required for the above School at the end of August, a Third Form Mistress ; 
good Arithmetic and English Subjects are essential. Preference will be oy 
to candidates = have had pooriges experience in a Secondary School. 
Games will t will be for one year uz ani, 
but there is a ‘possibility that this pastel may be extended. — 
£110 per annum according to qualifications and experience, orms of 
plication may be obtained from the undersigned on the tof a d 
olive’ foolsca; das and must be returned go as to reach me not later 
than the 24th of 
Education Offices, 
Albion Streot, Hull, 
4th May, 1912. 


RIGHOUSE SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Hoad-Mistresa: Miss C, H, BANNISTER (Mathematical Tripos, Cambridge). 

















J. T, RILEY, 
Secretary of Education, 





EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


The West Ridin ng. Education Committee invite Applications for the Post of 
WOMAN INSPECTOR for Domestic Subjects 

The Candidate appointed will be required to assist in the organization aad 
inspection of Classes in Domestic gy —— Laundry —_ 
Needlework, Dressmaking, Tailoring, Millinery, ‘nenso Management, and 
Household Accounts) in > tucontiney, Technical, and Evening Schools; also 
to give Lectures on Domestic Subjects to Teachers and others, 

ry £220 per annum. . 
Forn.s of ——-. ° with information as to duties and terms of appoint- 

ment, may be to the Education Department, County 
Hail, Wakefield. 

on rd ag ont reach the see Hall, Wakefield, not later than 9 a.m 


Cunveasian oD bos GieguhiiGention. 
= SYDNEY GRAMMAR SOHOOL. 


NEW SOUTH WALES, AUSTRALIA. 


Applications are invited from University graduates qualified to fill the 
position of HEAD-MASTER of the above school. Salary £1,200 per annum, 
with a pension of £590 per annum at or after - 65. As the school is unde. 
nominational in character, the Trustees wish to invite applications from 
Bae. only, There will be an allowance a £100 for travelling expenses te 

ydne 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom appli- 
cations, stating age, and accompanied by names of references and five copies of 
not more than three recent testimonials, should be sent not later than the 


lst July, 1912, 
AGENT-GENERAL FOR NEW SOUTH WALES. 


123 Cannon Street, London, E.C., 
6th May, 1912. 


OLVERHAMPTON'- GIRLS’ 
Additional Mistresses required for September. 
Mathematics, degree or equivalent. First form mistress offering class-si 
and needlework. Initial salaries, £100 to £125 according to qualifications 
experience. Apply, with photo and stamped addressed envelope, to Miss Heatley. 


EWNHAM COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE.—The Trustees 

of the Mary Anne Ewart Trust Fund invite applications from past or 

present members of Newnham College for a Travelling Scholarship of £150 for 

uurposes of study, to be awarded in June 1912. Applications must be sent not 

car than June 10th to Miss Croves, Ne College, from whom all par- 

ticulars can be obtained. 7 

YPEWRITIN( G OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

General MS. 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 34. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 

and mpt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 

DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 














HIGH SCHOOL. 
Assistant Science and 











Accurac 
_NORA 





1.—An ASSISTANT MISTRESS will will be required in this School in Sept 
ber next to teach i ye History, and some French. Candidates “must 
possess a Degree or ita equivalent, and either secon school training or 


axperience. Some knowl x music and ability to play games will be a 
recommendation, Salary £ to £120, acco Ps qualifications and 
experience. 


—An ASSISTANT Pe oy eg will be required in this School in Septem- 
ber next, ride peed qualified to teach Geography, Physical Exercises (with 
ap ~_ =<_ eedlework Ps cutting out), and mes throughout the 

xford Geography Diploma preferred. "Ability to teach Class 
oad , of ~~ Easeting Tonic Solfa) a stron 
Mistress appointed be Tony to. undertake the « 
and to help with the teac teaching of ‘y class j 


Initial Salary £100, 
For further particulars oP ly to the Head-Mistress. 
should be returned not later than June 3rd, may 


Forms of application, w 
be obtained fro 
JOHN REEVE, Esq., 
Secretar y to the Governors, 


ing 
recommendation. e 
luties of a Form Mistress 

ts in a Junior Form, 





_ Education Office, Brighouse. 
| henreee INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION ACT, 1889, 
CENTRAL "WELSH BOARD. 


The Executive Committee of the Central Welsh Board will shortly proceed 
to the appointment of a Clerk to assist the Chief I tor and the Clerk of 
the in clerical work mainly connected with the Board's inspection and 
examination. The salary will be £140 per annum. 

Three copies of applications, accompanied copies of not more than three 
testimonials, should be forwarded 80 as to mak 

ee 
e 
Cardiff, 








not later than May 21, 1912, 
’ May 4, 1912, 





LECTURES, &c. 


ONDON SOCIETY OF THI THE NATIONAL UNION Or 
WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE SOCIETIES. Non-Militant, Non-Party. 
Victoria Street, 8.W. PUBLIC RECEPTION, Tuesday, May 14, i 
Rooms, Kensington High Street, 3.30 to 6. 8 ers: Lapy Frances Batrovur, 
= Emir Huu, Miss JANET Tuomson. iscussion invited, Sale of Old 

hina. 
XFORD.—A SUMMER SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
for men and women will be held at Oxford from July 22 to August 2, 
embracing above fifty lectures on the Philosophy of Religion, the Old and New 
Testaments, the Early Church, and Comparative Religion. Opening lecture 
by the Dean of St. Paul's. Among the lecturers will be Profs. G. A. Cooke, 
gs! Gardner, J. A, Smith, W. R, +e W. H, Bennett, J. Hope Moulton, 
lligan, K, Lake, N, Séderbiom, B Bacon, the Principals of Mansfield 
and Manchester Colleges, Mr. R. RB. Marett, Dr. Moffatt, and Rev. P. H. Wick- 
steed. Tickets (£1 each), PU RRAGE and other information may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Mr. C, BURRAGE, B.Litt., Manchester College, Oxford. 


NOCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION, 
22 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


About anesthesia it has been said, not without reason, that no discovery 
has ever done so much to alleviate man’s sufferings; and none has tended 
more to cause the infliction of pain upon the lower animals. 

Something very similar might woll be affirmed of the hypodermic syringe. 
Most useful in curing or relieving many of the ills to which mankind is liable, 
this litt!e instrument is to the brute creation the common source of untold 
agonies, of woe unspeakable, of long-protracted pangs at which the national 
conscience would shudder aghast could it be brought to realize them, And 
the evil is becoming rapidly worse year by year. 

The Society offers to send a lectunen ew of charge to literary societiea, 
league meetings, etc. 

Contributions to the Society will be gratefully acknowledged. 

Bead “Only a Needle Prick,” by Dr. H. Snow, 
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ISHOP OF ST. ALBANS’ FUND 
B FOR EAST “LONDON OVER THE BORDER” AND 
THE TILBURY DOCK DISTRICT. 





L MEETING will be held on MONDAY, May 20, 1912, at 3 p.m., 
The A ENOR HOUSE (kindly lent by the Duke of Westminster). The 
oo will be taken by Lord CLAUD HAMILTON, M.P., who will be supported 
by Lady O'Hagan, the Bishops of St. Albans, Barking, and Colchester, and 
Cards of admission may be had on application to the Organizing Secretary, 
RB. Percy Thompson, 2 Millbank House, Westminster. ’ , 
PC ontributions, which are urgently needed, may be sent to the Financial 
, Arthur Day, Esq., 2 Millbank House, Westminster. 
gt: ANNE’S SCHOOLS, REDHILL. 
(Incorporated az the Royal Asylum of St, Anne’s Society.) 
Patrons: H.M. the KING, H.M. the QUEEN, &c., &c. 
Founded in 1702 to educate, clothe, feed, and house the children of those 
who once held a prosperous position, whether orphans or not, Average 
pumbers, 140 girls and 130 boys. 











Annual Income (Investments and Subscriptions) 
Average Annual Expenditure Se 
DEFICIT TO-DAY OVER....... senseses 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED, 


NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS invited, The Benevolent are 
also begged to remember this deserving Institution when making their Wills. 


£5,300 
£12,000 








Pull particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, Major Kenney-Herbert, 
58 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C, 


ANNUAL FESTIVAL DINNER. 

Mr. R. M. KINDERSLEY has kindly consented to take the Chair at the 
ANNUAL FESTIVAL DINNER, to be held at Princes Galleries, on June 
Wth next, and to which ladies are cordially invited. 

Gentlemen wishing to act as STEWAKDS are requested to communicate 
with the Secretary. 


HERWELL HALL, 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by thé Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 

Students are ro for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65. 
Scholarships of from £4 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
There isa Fund. 





T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
K Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
_Cambridge Training College). 
(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union, 
(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 
FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 o a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs, 
vyear. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs. a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 
A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
lyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. : 
ENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Lady Principal, Miss HOVEY, B.A. (Lond.) 


OURNEMOUTE COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

Domestic Science Department. 

Principal :—Miss 








Preparation for University Examinations. 
Chairman of Governors—Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., B.D, 
DAVIE, B.A. Illustrated prospectus from the Principal. 





YROW BOROUGH.—BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Beautiful and healthy situation; over 750 feet above sea-level, 
‘tnoroughly good education on modern lines. Special attention to development 
of individual character, Oniy 22 pupils taken. For prospectus apply Miss A, 
MELVILL GREEN, Whincroft, Crowborough. 
KAs*8 URY HOUSE, NEAR NORTHWOOD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHUO® FOR GIRLS, NEAR LONDON. 

‘the house is on gravel soil, 400ft. above sea-level,in a beautiful distri 
neighbourhood of Harrow. ‘lhe grounds of 27 acres are available for Go! 
| at my course), Tennis, Cricket, Hockey, &c. Only resident pupils taken, 

mdon professors attend. Principal: iss EDDES, 

S* FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 

St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 

sea on the bracing Suffolk coast. pometner - 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, agutte Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
bea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiri French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 
iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 
om modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
sequined. ealthy situation, Tennis, hockey, &c, 


AMPSTEAD HEATH. The Priory School stands on 
gravel soil, 500ft. above sea-level; healthy, bracing air, strongly 
recommended by doctors. Sound education on modern methods, Resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses. Good music, drawing, inting, elocution, 
e aking, games. Boarders 60 to 90 gns. Some day-girls received. Scholar- 
ship for 3 years, Illustrated Prospectus from Principals, Misses Alcock & Cocks. 


prin CESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING. 
Principal—Miss PARKER, 




















Residential School for daughters of gentlepeople. Special attention te 
es, drawing, painting, music, and physical culture, 

the College stands in its own grounds of 9 acres ; very healthy situation, 

Vees from 06 guineas per annum, 





DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 

BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 

TERM 1} n May Ist. 

Prospectuses, &c., from Mr. H, KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 

Birmingham. 
T. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE. Thorough 
Education given to Gentlemen’s Daughters, with Speeial Preparation for 


Examinations when desired. Principal, C. E. BATTYE,.—For Terms, informa. 











tion respecting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
33 Havelock Koad, Hastings. ars & 
ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—*PINEHURST.” 


COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds on edge of 
Moorland, between 600 and 700 feet above sea level. Re-opened on Jan. 19th, 
Principal—Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Class. Tripos ( b,), assisted by 
Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Mme. (sterberg).—Prospectus on application, 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURN E.- 
Principals : Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
Co ).—Fuirst-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
emisces, specially built for a School,- 1906, Large Playing-fielde 
and Rink. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming, Summer Term begins May ist, 
IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX, 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Scholarship, available for 3 years, on application to Principals. 
Summer Term, May Ist to July 25th. ar: 
LITTLE GIRL, 12-14 years, will be received in a really 
good boarding school for gentlemen’s daughters, to fill unexpected 
vacancy in junior part of school. Good education and home care. Most 
bracing suburb of London.—Box No. 5483 Z, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. —= — 
HE GRANGE, TOTTERIDGE, HERTS (10 miles from 
London). Home School for Girls of social position, Resident 
Pupils only. Entirely rural surroundings. Grounds of 70 acres, Elevation 
400 feet. a combines all modern educational requirements with comforts 
of home life. English, Modern Languages, Music, Art, Cooking, Laundry, 
Gardening, &c. Healthy open-air life, Principals: Miss CureneLi and Miss 
McLean, B.A. 
EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY. Con- 
ducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Litt. (London). The comforts 
ofa refined home, Careful training. Most successful methods of teaching all 
the subjects of a sound education, French and German spoken a speciaiity, 
Classics and preparation for examinations if desired. High and most healthy 
position. Large grounds, 
E BEEHIVE, BEXHILL.—* Good thorough work is 
being done in this School and good results obtained without pressure 
and under happy, homelike conditions. The pupils receive individual attenti 
and they are carefully helped and qnsouragel sseerding to their capacities a 
needs.’’—Cambridge Zxzaminer’s Report, 1911, 








New 

















tAZENOSE SCHOOL, STAMFORD. 

Boarding School for Girls, Head-Mistress, Miss H. M. KELLETT, 
LL.A, Certificated Mistresses for all subjects. Games and Gymnastics under 
qualitied Mistress. Also TRAINING DEPARTMENT in which Students are 
prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma under {fully-qualilied Mistress 
of Method. Terms moderate. 


VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE. Principals; Miss E. M. Pickard, M.A. (Newnham College), and 
Miss Auerbach. Thorough education in the bracing air of the Craven highlaods, 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls, Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
rail from Live: 1, Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 

the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


\ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education, Chairman, Sir by = - a _—— Mr, S *. meena: 
fiore; Secre Mr, Arthur G, Symonds.—For Prospectuses aud informa- 
tion R.-- ~ B- arships app! to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE. 














OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING CULLEGE, 
President— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B,,M.P, Principals—A. 
EXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic — 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific ‘Teachers of Plrysi 
Education. The Course includes:—British and Swedish Educational and 
Medical Gymnasti , Dancing, Swimming, Outdoor Games, &¢, 
Diplomas and Gold Medals led to sful students. 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING,—Students who show capacity for secretarial 
uiring knowledge of Shorthand, Typewriting, 
k-keeping, lish Literature, French and German. Refer- 
ences permitted to Lord Kimai , Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon. 
end v. E, Lyttelton, D.D.,—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

E BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges a 
Schools, The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System Mas , Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &e. 4 








work have the opportunity of ae 
Correspondence, 





OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD, 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
‘The tone of the School and the standard of work are high. Modern Tanguagee 
Literature, and Music specialities, Very careful attention given to health » 
to the development of character. Senior and Junior Houses, Special advan- 
ta for advanced work. Excellent examination results, G den and 
field for games.—Keferences kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, Rev. 
Cyril C. B. Bardsley, and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus, 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BUBY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN,. Practical, Theoretical, 

Gold Medallist, R.H.S, Exam.,1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARA ICHEB 
YSTEM, by Frenchman, © ntering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principal: 

LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R.H.S. 1st Class Certificates, See Prospectus. — 


YTAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 


read a book by one who cured himself after sufferi forty years, 
“STAMMERING, irs TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES OF A 
STAMMERER,” post free. — B. BEASLEY, Dept. 0, Tuarrangower, 


Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. af Pal 
TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED.— 
Adults and boys taken in residence oras daily pupils. Prospectus and 
testimonials post free from Mr, A, C, Schnelle, 119 Bedford Court Mansiong, 
London, W.C, Estab. 1905, 
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HE CURE OF STAMMERING.—MR. J. BRETHER- 
TON HADLEY receives a limited number of RESIDENT PUPILS for 

the treatment of Stammering. Careful supervision in the intercourse of home 
i Sea and Down air.—Dunelm, Broadwater, Worthing. 


RAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF BOYS, NORTHAMPTON. 
Founded in 1868 by Dr. Arnold for Sons of Gentlemen. Speech and 





Lip- b attention to ae | boys. Healthy situation on the 
rse. Good cricket and football. Unique successes in Public Examina- 
tions. Residual hearing cultivated. “Head-master, F. INCE JONES, B.Sc. _ 











BOYS' SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


An Examination will be held on July 9, 10, 11 for THREE OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS. Candidates may be examined at ir Pre tory 
Schools, D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head . 





—FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) June 12th—l4th, 
rence for one (£20) to Sons of Kent . Preparation for Universities, Army, 
Civil Service, Enginee: 


ring, Naval Clerk &c. Newly-equi Laboratories. 
Excellent Health Record. Officers’ ‘Training Corps. SUNIOn KING'S 
SCHOOL for Boys from 8-13.—Head-Master, Rev. C. B. L. McDOWALL, M.A. 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
Public School. Moderate ag BH ae Scholarship Examina- 
tion at Llandover in September, < d 
~“Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE 1 HUGHES, M.A. 


K ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, SCOBOLARSEIFS. 
eren 








ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 

President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 8. 
ILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Classes. Physical Drill comp 





Engineering ulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
‘tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships £60—£0, March 7—9. 





ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—An Examination for 

House Scholarships and Bursarships will begin on June 24, Bursar- 

ships are limited to Sons of Officers and Professional men of narrow means. 
Apply to Head-Master before June 10. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Examination, June 4th, 5th, and 6th. At least EIGHT ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value £80 to £20, and some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will 
be offered to Candidates who are not already in the College, whether Senior 
or Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD Scholarship, 
value £35 perannum, with preference for boys born, educated, or residing 

RDSHIRE. Also open to all, three ARMY Scholarships, two 
OLD CHELTONIAN Scholarships, one FRANCIS WYLLIE Scholarship. 
Some NOMINATIONS for NS OF THE CLERGY, value £30 per 
oe, ane open for next term.—Apply to the B AR, the College, 
am. 


AILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, NOVEMBEB 12, 13, 14, 1912. 


Eleven Entrance Scholarships, value from £50 to £25 per annum, 
Three Scholarshi Sate qecaiy allotted to sons of Clergy- 











aon 

(FL NALMOND SCHOLARSHIPS, i9i12~ 
The Examination will be held on July 10th and llth. Sevoral 

Scholarships (ranging from £60 to £20) and several Clerical Scholarships og 





£55 (open only to sons of Scottish Episcopal Clergy) Age li 

Septepee 30th, 1912, For further information ap iy to the Warden ey 

Canon HYSLOP), Trinity College, Glenalmond, Perth. . 
a 


—. SOHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. 
e Qualifying Examination at Candidates School will take place oq 
Moy aoe — Ly md .., Rugby will begin on Pucetse 


(=>. SCHOOL. AN EXAMINATION will by 
held in af 1912, beginning TUESDAY, JULY 2nd, when nine or more 
SCHOLARSHIPS varying in value from £70 to £30 perannum will be awarded, 
For further particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, The School, Oundle, 


° ee 

ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An examination will bg 

held on June 26th, 27th, and 28th to fill up not less than four regi. 

dential and three non-residential scholarships and also some exhibitions, Fore 
particulars apply by letter to the BURSAR, Little Deans Yard, London, S.w, 


W OLVERLEY SCHOOL, NEAR KIDDERMINSTER, 
The endowment enables the Governors t> offer in July Five Scholar. 
ships, which reduce the fees to 30 guineas annually.—Apply HEAD MASTER 


URHAM SCHOOL.—The Examinations for KING's 

SCHOLARSHIPS (ranging in value from’ £20 to £50) will begin at 

9 a.m, on Tuesday, June 4th. Candidates to be under 15 on September 2ist, 

1912. Forms to be up and sent to the Cuarrer CLERK on or befor 

May 23rd.—For further particulars apply to Rev, B, D. BUDWORTH, Head 
Master, School House, Durham. 


GBEsHAMs SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 
lirn ayp 12ru Juns. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE, 


THE EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will take place on 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 12th. 
For particulars apply Head-Master. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON, 


ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION by 
Examination on June 13th and l4th, 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or the Clerk to Governors. 


ADLEY COLLEGE. 

TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, varying from £30 to £0 
in value, will be OFFERED for competition on July 4and5 next, Exhibitions 
for the Army class will be awarded at the same time.—Apply to the WARDEN, 
Radley College, Abingdon. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational : 

Aims at developing physique, intellect, and character. Thorough educa. 

tion on modern lines from 6 years upwards, poems without break or undue 

pressure for Universities and Professions. ndicrafts well taught. Bracing 
air, modern buildings.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A, Oxon. 



































men. For particulars rw Ay 4 BURS 
SCHOOL, E.C.— An 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ 
Entrance Scholarship Examination will be held on July 2nd, 3rd, and 
4th. For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
—_ $+ aw. — ~y ty — ig — Oy eeantinn for 
8 subjec i . Terms eekly. Further partic may be 
obtained from Dr. KLAN McDOUGALL, "The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


ILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys prepared for Public 
Schools and Navy. Entire c where parents abroad. Pro: tus, 
Apply, PRINCIPAL, A. C. B. Lloyd, M.A. (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxford.) 
HAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
H.M.S. ‘WORCESTER,’ off Greenhithe, Kent. For the education 
of youths intending to become officers in the Mercantile Marine. Two 
years on the ‘ Worcester’ counts as one year’s sea apprenticeship for 
qualified cadets. Moderate terms. For prospectus apply SECRETARY, 
72 Mark Lane, London, E.C. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Lea Scholarships to the Univer. 
gities, Next Term will begir THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 19th, 1912, 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TION, June 4th, 5th, and 6th. One or two of £87, five or more of £50, 

five or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per annum. Faber Exhibition of £13 
for one year awarded to the boy who does best in Examination. Council 
Nominations,value £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail 
to obtain a Scholarship. For particulars apply to the Head Master or Secretary. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1912, An Examination will be held 

at the Schoolon June 6th and 7th, 1912, for TWELVE or THIRTEEN 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, eight JUNIOR PLATT of £30, and four or five 
rag of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15 on 
ay let. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholarships 
er particulars may be had from Rev. A. H. Cooxz, 























are tenable er. 


Ms HILL SCHOOL, N.W. 
NTR. 





SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £40 per annum and EIGHT 
ANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 per annum will be awarded at the 
next Examination in July if candidates of sufficient merit present them- 
selves. The Governors have the power to increase the holarships to 
£90 if they consider that the ci st ofa ful candidate render 
this necessary.—Applications should be made to the Bursar. 


PSWICH SCHOOL. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, June 28th and 29th. 
Three Entrance Scholarships for Boarders, and two smaller scholarships will 
be 








offered. 
pply—HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 





HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Scholarship Examination in July. 
Particulars from Public Schools Year Book or more fully from the Bursar. 





near READING. 








EIGHTON PARK, 





A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of Friends, for 
Boys of from 12 to 19 years, Extensive grounds, high above the Thames Valley, 
Head-Master, C. I, 


VANS, M.A. Oxon, 





OVER COLLEGE.—For information as_ regards 
Scholarship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Cle 
and Officers application should be made to the Hxap-Mastesr, the Rev. F. 
W. Lusuinetron, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL. 

An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to 
Boys under 15 on August 1, will be held on July l6th and following 
bo Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 

ool House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


EDBERGH SCHOOL. 
SIX SCHOLARSHIPS, value £80 to £25, and some House Exhibitions, 
will be offered in July next. 
a a _— apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sedbergh, 
.0., Yorks. 


OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy a8 

a profession for their sons can obtain (without c ) full particulars 

of the regulations for entry to the Royal Naval College, Osborne, the Pay- 

master and Medical Branc on application. (Publication Department) 
Gieve, Matthews, and Seagrove, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modern 

Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, May 1912 

Ten or saone ag to ay ey value from £25 to £100 a year. Alsoa 

SCHOLARSH for Y CANDIDATES, Particulars from the 
SECRETARY, The College, Clifton, Bristol. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith's work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 


T HEALTHY SEASIDE PLAC E.—UCambridge 
Graduate (married) and Partner offer individual attention to the work 
and physical development of a limited number of boys, ages from 14 to 18, who, 
owing to health or backwardness, are not fitted for Public School life. For 
further particulars apply HAROLD BROWN, B.A., Linkfield, Filey, Yorks. 
RIVATE TUITION.—Rev.T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by University Honours 
man, receives 3or 4 Pupils. Beautiful country, bracing climate, large grounds. 
University Examinations, French, German. Home life; efficient supervision. 
Vacancy also for 1 Farming Pupil. : 






































FOREIGN. 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELID 

receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 

resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage a 

Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken. 

Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 

) wh og ee Bois, Badminton, riding, and tennis,—Apply, 4 Bue du Docteur 
e, aria. 
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WITZERLAND.—GLION above Montreux (alt. 2,000ft.) 

UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. BIENSIS—Educational Establishment 

the sons of gentlemen. Boys pre for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Student 

for terships, and other examinations. Modern Languages. Phonetic Cour- 

In Prospectuses and List of Successes from the Principal, NEVILLE 
OSS, M.A. (Cantab.), B.-s- L., Paris, late Royal Naval College, Osborne. 


Bae erm received as Paying Guests. Large 








house. Every modern comfort. Best situation. Terms moderate.— 
DAME, 18 Rue Dantzenberg. 
IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 
placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
A : BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 

HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAN D.— 
CO (i) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Mastcr: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford, Prepares for English Public Schools, - French strong subject. 
Bracing climate, Altitude 3,200 feet. (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under Miss 
REEVE, late Second Mistress of Leamington Municipal High School, and Miss 
Hankin, of Westfield College. 








- SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES, 


CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
S Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 


fees, &c.) to 

Messrs, TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and ab , many of which they 
have personally inspected, 
158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


tf weweRh ee F 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 

CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
ave invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
essrs. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 

who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading 

educational establishments. 
Advice is given free of charge. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 











RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.— Gentlemen and Gentle- 
women—June 14: Quaint little Holland, July 10: Austro Italian Tyrol 
(Brenta and Fassa Dolomites), Aug. 16th: Grand Tour through Bussia (Peters- 
burgh, Crimea, Volga, etc.). Nov.: Algeria-Tunisia. Later: Egypt, rs 4 
Danube. Programmes— Miss BISHOP, Haslemere, Wimbledon Park Rd.,S.W. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, oc. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
and ee ee F + ~-4 a Every kiud of Bath, Massage 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ONEY FOR THE HOME. — Gold Jewellery, 

WATCHES, CHAINS, RINGS, TRINKETS, SILVER ANTIQUES, 

and PRECIOUS STONES bought for cash; best value sent for parcels, 

or offers made, References, Capital and Counties Bank. R. D. & J. B. 

wey Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 43), Princes Street, Ipswich. Estab- 
e e . 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est, 100 years. 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth you have for err . Most liberal offers by the largest 

firm in the World.—R, D. and J, B, FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146 Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833, Bankers: Capital and Counties. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic . Special course in Journalism, 
Excellent introductions given. — Telephone or write, E TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS ted thereon b 
The EQUITABLE RKEVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


O PUBLISHERS AND OTHERS.—<Author, Officier 
de l’Instruction Publique, long resident on the Continent, undertakes 
lati from French rman and Italian, References and terms on 





























GcHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 


the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be — to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) pro: uses and full — of 
reliable and highly recommend establishments, hen writing 
lease state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1911. 1,192 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 1443 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Central, 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
every information supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, 
Please state pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate 
school fees desired.— UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 
122 Regent Street, W. Established 1858, 


RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME—BOYS, 
GIRLS, ENGLISH, CONTINENTAL? Mrs. Hooper (a mother and 

the pioneer—1884— of Continental Educational Tours, 13 Regent Street, London) 
gratis choice of Illustrated Prospectuses with expertadvice. State pupils’ 

ages, fees limit, district preferred. Escorts provided. Entire charge undertaken, 











OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools rsonally visited. Assistant Masters, 
Mistresses, Governesses, Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. Poaar (Cantab.) and Browne (Oxon.), 
217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Gerrarp. 


iO INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated.—-MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 








TUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 
Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on every 
branch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving College or School. 
—Apply the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish 
Square, W. Tel. 5060 Mayfair. 


SHIPPING 


AND PLEASURE TOURS, 





By Ocean Yachting Steamer 
, MS. P.| «aRCADIAN’ Twin-screw 8,939 tons, 
YACHTING All Cabins fitted with Bedsteads instead of 





> Berths. Promenade Deck full length of Vessel, 

CAUIES DE LUXE, Electric Fans in all Cabins. Electric Laundry, 

1912, Swimming Bath. Gymnasium. No Cargo carried. 
1, NORTH CAPE & FJORDS ... eve 11 June ove 15 days 
2 NORWAY FJORDS _... eee eee 28 June eee 13 days 
3. NORTH CAPE & FJORDS ... oe 12 July ooo 14 days 
4 NORWAY FJORDS _... ove vee 27 July oe 13 days 
5. NORWAY FJORDS ... oe ove 0 Aug. ose 13 days 
6 BALTIC & RUSSIA _... oe ove 2% Aug. ve 24 days 
7. PENINSULA & MOROCCO .., - 2Sept. .. 10 days 
8% HOLY LAND & EGYPT oe ° 9 Oct. «.» 29 days 
9 ALGERIA, SPAIN, &c. oe ove 9Nov. w 15 days 

From Southampton, Grimsby, Leith and Marseilles. From £1 a Day. 


Illustrated Booklets from 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., or 32 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 


Gaeate MONTREUX & ST. NIKLAUS. 25 days, 
£10 10s. No Extras. Lugano and Montreux Tours, £5 5s.—GEORGE 
LUNN’S TOURS, Ltd., 23 Old Jewry, E.C. _ 








R.M.S, “DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUISES. 
10 10s.— ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, 


LISBON, &e. 
THE NORTH CAPE and NORWEGIAN FJORDS, fares from £15 15a, 
‘lhe Cruising Co., Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W, 





application to FREDERIC LEES, “ La Buissonniére,” Cagnes, A.M. France, 


PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

—A few Vacancies ina Modern House at Magbull, Lancashire, specially 

erected and ones for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 

Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardening, 

Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply Ww. GRISE WOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


OUCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS.—Supplied by 
order to the Royal Household at Sandringham. Guaranteed b 

E. Howarth, F.Z.8,, who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1996. 

—Tins, 1/3 2/3,4/6. Also Camphis, the effective Moth Destroyer—1/- per packet, 
—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 

UMMER UNDERWEAR in reliable qualities is best 

bought direct from the actual makers. Fit and satisfaction guaranteed, 

Write for Free Book with patterns and full instructions for ordering to~— 

Dept. 16, ATHEENJC MILLS, 
Hawick, Scotland, 


O YOUR FEET ACHE ?—If so, use Marshall’s Foot 
Tonic, “ Pedestrine.”” For all relaxed, swollen, tender conditions its 
action is simply magical ; it cools, comforts, and enables the foot to resist boot 
ressure. A trial will convince. 1s. 3d. and 2s, 6d. per bottle, post free,— 

MARSHALL & CO., 70a, Basinghall Street, E.C. 
APPEALS. ° 
HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR TH 

PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC 
(ALBANY oo) 
QUEEN’S SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.0, 
Parron: H.M, Tug Kixe, 


Contributions towards the £11,000 required annually 
will be thankfully received. 
Those desiring to provide ANNUITIES for relatives or friends are asked tg 
send for ticulars of the 
DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Treasurer: Tue Ear or Harrower, Secretary: Goprrey H. HAMILTON, 
NURATES’ AUGMENTATION FUND. 
Presidents : 
His Grace The ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 
His Grace The ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 
The only Society in the comay which augments the stipends of the elder 
curates of the Church of England, 
Over £9,000 voted last year in grants. 
Average length of service of those in Holy Orders 29 years, The income of 
recipients does not exceed £3 per week. : 
Extra income very much needed to meet pressing cases. 
Cheques crossed Coutts and Co, should be sent to the Secretary, 2 Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster, 5.W. e 
HE AFTER-CARE ASSOCIATION FOR BLIND, 
DEAF, AND CRIPPLED CHILDREN ~~ for help to apprentice 
a cripple toa Map-maker. H. C. is 16 years old and has spinal caries. He has 
shown very decided talent for drawing at school, and a firm has been found who 
will take him as an apprentice if this Assoc, can pay a premium of £25. The 
trade is an excellent one for such a boy as this. As the wages are low the first 
ear and the boy is so delicate and his family very r, the Assoc, will have 
arrange for him to have dinners for one year, which will amount to £6 Ws, 
The Assoc. will be very grateful for any help towards the premium required, 
Kindly send to the HON, SECRETARY, 91 Parliament Chambers, Great 
Smith Street, London, 
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SALE BY AUCTION. 


IMPORTANT SALE OF BOOKS, . 
ING & KING are in receipt of instructions from 
the Legatee to SELL BY AUCTION, at their Sale Rooms, #4 
Commercial Road, Portsmouth, at 12 o'clock, on FRIDAY, MAY 17ru, 1912, 
about 1,600 VALUABLE BOOKS, from the LIBRARY of the late Canon 
BERNARD WILSON, M.A., including Lapide Commentary on Four Evange- 
lists, 1747, and Life of St. Vincent de Paul, 3 vols., 1761; OLD CHAINED 
BOOK (with original chain attached), and Bishop Jewel's Sermon, folio, 1009 ; 
Holy Bible and Common Prayer, fine copy, 1608 ; QUESTIONES Ab THOMA 
de AQUINO, rare, early printed volume, with illuminated capitals, folio, 
1472; Eikon Basilike, 1681, etc., ete, Catalogues may be obtained of the 
Auctioneers, 46 Commercial Road, Portsmouth. 
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OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 


Story & Triggs 


are now issuing a booklet on the 


THREE GREAT PERIODS 
OF FURNITURE 


under the title of 


“Replicas of Old English Furniture.” 
The book is divided into Sections: 
JACOBEAN, QUEEN ANNE, and GEORGIAN 


and contains Illustrations of the styles of the 17th and 
18th Centuries. 


All those interested in Period Furnishing 
are invited to write for a copy, which 
may be had from 


ONLY ADDRESS: 


STORY & TRIGGS 


LIMITED, 
152-154-156 Queen Victoria Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 





SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 
The OLDEST and STILL 
“The IDEAL COCOA” 





LIiVERIES 
Spécialité : 
Chauffeurs’ and 
Servants’ Outfits 
BELL & MILLER 


7 MOTCOMB ST., BELCRAVE SQUARE, 8.W. 
Telegrams: “ Liverylike.” Telephone: No. 885 Victoria. 


Patterns, Illustrations, and Price List forwarded on application. 





When brain or body is weary the digestive 
powers are weakened and distaste for 


Mental or ordinary food is often experienced. Under 

; such circumstances the ‘ Allenburys’’ DIET 
Phy Ss ical is especially valuable. It is pleasant to take, 
Fatigue easily digested and assimilated, and speedily 


restorative. Thus it helps the system to 
i recover tone and vigour. Made in a Minute 
1/6 3 oer. —add boiling water only. 
Large Sample will be sent for 3d. Stamps. 


ALLEN and HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, London. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 
upon matters of business should Not be addressed to the Epitor, but 
to the Pustisuger, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








ey 


Footprints of Famous 
Americans in Paris 


By JOHN JOSEPH CONWAY 
With an Introduction by Mrs. JOHN LANE 


WITH 32 FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS 


12s. 6d. net. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIZS AND BOOKSELLERS 





THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO ST., Ww. 





LLEN & DAWS’ 
EXTRA PIN MONEY 


is sent to all parts of the British Isles in exchange for Old Gold, 

Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls, Emeralds, Sapphires, &c., Silver 

and Shetiield Plate, False Teeth, Platinum, Snoutif Boxes, &., 
also Duplicate Wedding Presents. 

Immediate cash sent or offer made, Goods returned if offer not accepted. 
Why not send to-day to 
108 LONDON STREET, NORWICH. 

Established over Half-a-Century. 


GREEN and ABBOTT. 








as RSTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND REDECOR\. 
G TION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY HOUSES. INSPECTION 0? 
errard) XCLUSIVE FABRIC3, WALL PAPERS BrC., INVITED. 


473 OXFORD STREET, 
ALESTINE EXHIBITION AND BAZAAR. 
President of Committee: The Lady SWAYTHLING. PORTMAN 
ROOMS, BAKER STREET, W. Monday and Tuesday, May 13th and Lith, 
2.30 to 10 p.m. Admission 2s. 6d. and ls, Unique display of Palestiniau 
Industry and Art. 


OSEF ISRAELS. 

Now open, acollection of Forty-four Picture 
The 101st Exhibition at the FRENCH GALLERY, 

120 PALL MALL, S.W. 











Why is the 5: Velemartitee 
so universally adopted ? 


Certainly not for a fad—business men 
do not take things up without good 
reason. 


No, it is because it is progressive. It 
is one of the pace makers of modern 
commerce. You cannot do things at 
the prevailing speed without it. 


You must have a Typewriter but— 
don’t get anything. Get a machine 
which has been tried and _ testcd 


like the YO S T 


and you will save time and money, de- 
rive satisfaction from the quality of 
the work, and be possessed of a per- 
manently efficient writing machine. 





The Yost Typewriter Co., Ltd., 


50 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 
BRANCHES EVERYWHERE. 
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AN IMPORTANT _ANNOUNCEMENT 


Messrs. STANLEY PAUL & Co. announce a new and 
important volume by 


BARONESS D’ANETHAN, 


with an Introduction by BARON KATO, the Japanese 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James, entitled 


FOURTEEN YEARS OF 
DIPLOMATIC LIFE" JAPAN 


Illustrated. 18s, net. 


The Diaries of the Baroness d’Anethan which compose 
the present volume give an intimate and vivid account 
of one of the most interesting periods of the history of 
Japan. For nearly sixteen years, during which the 
Baron (Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary of His Majesty the King of the Belgians) 
held office, the Baroness recorded day by day the many 
important events, historical, social, and official, in which 
she was taking part, and now gives to the world. 


#.* In view of the exceptionally large advance orders already 
received from the trade, a big demand is anticipated, so kindly 
place your orders at once. 





A GREAT RUSSIAN REALIST. 
The Romance and Reality of DOSTOIEFFSKY. 
Luoyp. With Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 


A WINTER HOLIDAY IN PORTUCAL. 


By Carr. Granvitte Baxer. Coloured Frontispiece and 
40 Original Drawings, 12s. 6d. net. 


DAVID GARRICK AND HIS FRENCH FRIENDS. 


By Dr. F. A. Hepecock. 10s. 6d. net. 


AN ACTOR’S NOTE BOOKS. 


A Record of some Memories, Friendships, Criticisms, and 
Experiences of Frank ARCHER. 78. 6d. net, 


WOMAN ADRIFT: 
The Menace of Suffragism. By Harotp Owen. 68. 
Second Edition. 


THE MOTOR : 


An Interesting Practical Work of Original Information and 
Reference for Owners and Makers. By Joun ARMSTRONG. 
160 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


A BOOK OF SHORT PLAYS. 


Mrs. De Courcy Larran. 28, net. 


Se & % 





Stanley Paul’s New 6s. Novels 


THE SECOND WOMAN (Just Ready) 
THE PRIDE OF LOVE (Just Ready) Kate Horn 
THE JUSTICE OF THE DUKE (Ready To-day) Rarar. SaBarini 
LOVE IN ARMOUR (Ready To-day) Paine L. Stevenson 
BETWEEN TWO STOOLS (‘Third Edition) RHODA BrovuGHtTon 
THE WOMAN-HUNTER (2nd Edition) 
THE UNHOLY ESTATE (3rd Edition) 
THE WATCH NICHT 

MAIDS IN MANY MOODS 
DUCKWORTH’S DIAMONDS 

VEENI THE MASTER 

THE THREE ENVELOPES 

THEIR WEDDED WIFE 

THE CHILDREN OF ALSACE 





Norma Lorimer 


ARABELLA KENEALY 
Dovetas SLADEN 
Henry Berr 

H. Lovisa Beprorp 
E, Everett-Green 

R. F. Lamport 
Hamittron Drummond 
Auice M. Dien. 
Rene Bazin 


Complete Descriptive Catalogue gratis on application to 


STANLEY PAUL and CoO., 


31 Essex Street, London. 


NEW WORK BY JAN D. COLVIN, whose book on “ South 
Africa” in the “‘Romance of Empire’’ Series was so 
enthusiastically received by Press and Public. 


THE CAPE OF ADVENTURE. 


Being Strange Adventures, Discoveries, Perils, Shipwrecks, 
and Battles upon Sea and Land, with pleasant and interesting 
observations upon the Country and the Natives of the Carz 
or Goop Horr. 

With numerous Illustrations. 
10s. 6d. net. 


LONDON STORIES. Vol. I. Biitea 
by JOHN O’ LONDON. The first volume contains over 500 
pages of Entrancing Stories of London Life, London Cha- 
racters, London ‘Tragedies, Mysteries, Romances, and Curio- 
sities and 500 Illustrations from authentic sources by 
GEORGE MORROW (of the Punch staff) and other well- 
known Artists. 

To be completed in two volumes (over 500 pages each vol.), 
handsomely bound, gilt, 6s. net (size 7 x 10). 


“The Editor knows London as few living men do, particularly its 
historical, literary, and artistic aspects; and from the store of his 
experience and knowledge he has drawn with marked success in com- 
Pi ~ os work, After reading these stories, familiar streets and 
ram kle houses become instinct with some association or other of 
the past, and buildings, squares and bridges, one has used for years 
become the theatres of crime and romances which find an echo in the 
pages of this book.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


A new impression of 


FAIRBAIRN’S BOOK of CRESTS. 


The only authoritative and the most complete collection of 
Crests and Mottoes in use in this country. The work consists 
of :—1. Nearly 5,000 Engravings, comprising over 300 Plates. 
2. A list of many thousand Crests properly described under 
the surnames of the individuals using them. 3. A collection 
of Mottoes. 4, A Key to the Illustrations. 5. A Glossary of 
Heraldic Terms. In two volumes, 4to, gilt, 25s. net. 


PRESENT-DAY GARDENING. 


Each volume by the greatest authority of the day. Eight 
plates in colour direct from nature. “Mr. Pearson knows 
exactly whom really to ask to write the books which he is 
editing, and it goes without saying that they are the work of 
specialists. ... A distinct advance on anything of the kind 
that has previously appeared.”—Country Home. These volumes 
are issued at ls. 6d. net, except Roses, which, being a double 
volume, is published at 2s. 6d. net and in special cloth binding 
with gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 

New Volumes:—ROSES, by H. R. DARLINGTON, Vice- 
President of Council of National Rose Society, IRISES, by 
W. RICKATSON DYKES, M.A. ANNUALS: Harpy snp 
Hatr-Harpy, by C. H. CURTIS, Assistant Editor of “The 
Gardener’s Magazine.” 


Just out. By THE COUNTESS OF WARWICK. 


WILLIAM MORRIS (forming one of the 


“Pilgrim Books”), Each volume contains 12 drawings in 
crayon of “Homes and Haunts” by such artists as A. 


Large square 8vo, cloth gilt, 


FORESTIER and W. B. ROBINSON, portraits, &c. With 
photogravure portrait cover, gilt, 1s. 6d. net. 
COOKING FOR INVALIDS. A new 


and enlarged Edition of this Standard Book. A book for all 
who have to cook for Invalids, Dyspeptics, and Young Children. 
By FLORENCE B, JACK, Joint Editor of “The Woman's 
Book.” — Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 


MASTERPIECES IN COLOUR. 


The first Series to reproduce the treasures of art in full 
colour at a popular price. 1s. 6d. net per volume (47 volumes 
issued). Each volume contains eight plates in colour and a 
monograph by a writer of distinction. 

New Volumes now ready:—VAN EYCK, by J. C. M, 
WEALE; BOUCHER, by HALDANE MACFALL., 


Cheap Re-Issue of MONOGRAMS 

AND CIPHERS. Designed and Drawn by A. A. 
TURBAYNE. Includes a larger number of Monograms than 
any other Book, viz., over 900 Designs. Suggested treatments 
are also given, and this new feature really provides a choice 
of several thousand varieties. Original price, 37s. 6d. net. 
Now issued, crown 4to, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE CENTURY BIBLE. New Volume: 
JEREMIAH IT. and LAMENTATIONS, By Professor A. 8. 
PEAKE. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net, leather gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 


“SHOWN TO THE CHILDREN” 
Series. Edited by LOUEY CHISHOLM, the Editor of the 
now famous “ Told to the Children” Series, and consisting of 
compact volumes on subjects of general appeal to children, 
abundantly illustrated with clearly defined drawings in colour, 
and with text bearing directly on the illustrations, written 
specially to interest the child. Bound in cloth, gilt designs, 
2s. 6d. net per volume. (11 volumes issued.) New volumes: 
—BEES. By ELLISON HAWKS, GARDENS. Pictures 
by J. H. KELMAN. Text by J. A. HENDERSON, 





London: T. C. & E. C. JACK, 67 Long Acre, W.C., and Edindvurgh. 
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' ' “THE ARENA” 


keeps its readers in touch with the Universities, Public Schools, and Amateur 
Sports of ali kinds. Published monthly. © Printed on art paper and profusely 
illustrated. Largely taken by “ Old Boys.’ 
The May Issue contains an Article on the Rhodes Scholars at Oxford. 
Paes Ong | eg gat dae NET, of all Newsagents. 
Subscription Ra‘ 6s. per annum at home and abroad. (Canada 13s.). 
Publishers: ILi ah & SONS, Ltd., 20 Tudor St., London, E.C. 


FURNITURE 
FOR CASH. 
Lowest Prices. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & C™ ‘*™ 


238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 

FIELD-MARSHAL EARL oe V.C., K.G. 
and oatute 














President - 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the 


of the Coun 
ition of th Ca ee by 
}~ +~ =i of Universal Military raining wor 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 


2 «. 4. | 2a4 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ~~ 6 00 pe oe oy ow 010 0 
ANNUAL Py dew 
Hon. \— pene cael -~ 5 0 Ste ty mh tients 
Members 11 ° and Jo 


UNITED KIn@DOM. 
Secretary. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE 
Colone! W. Jv. 8. BIRD, 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers, 


A FAMOUS. SHOP 
Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, w. 


HISTORICAL CATALOGUE OF SCIENCE: 
Part VII. of the BIBLIOTHECA CHEMICO-MATHEMATICA, 
Being the second part of the Supplement 
(ECKHARTSHAUSEN—IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE) 
Just published, being No. 725 of SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT op 
LITE ATURE, and —_ this most interestiag Collection of important 
Works, chiefly old and rare, o athematics, Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, 
Airmanship, ae kindred Subjects. Post free from 
H. SOTHERAN & Co., 140 Strand, W.C., or 43 Piccadilly, w, 








OOKS.—Burke’s Peerage, 1911, 24s.; Fairbairn’s Book of 
Crests, last bodies, 2 vols., 253. ; Grimm’ 7 Fairy Tales, illus. Rackham, 
paper, £2 2s.; Caldicott’s Old English Silver and Sheffield Plate, 25s, - 

Smith's Birds of Wiltshire, 7s. 6d.; Burton’s Arabian Nights, best edition, 
17 vols., illustrated, £17 178.; Peter Pan, Ist edition, “dae. ; Sloane's Life 
Napoleon, 4 vols., £2 10s. ; Folkard’s Sailing Boat, 31s. 6d., for 7s. 6d. ; ; Goethe's 
Faust, large paper, illus, us by Pogany, 42s., for 21s. ; Davenport’ 8 English Heraldic 
Book ‘Stamps, 10s. awkins's Cave Hunting and Early Man in Britain, 
2 vols., £4 10s. Sends also for Catalogue. I have always 100,000 Bargains on 
hand, If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am 
the most “Bin Bookfinder extant.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Joba 
Bright St IRMINGHAM, 

OOKS WANTED. —Chapman’s Wild Spain ; Charles’ 
Book of Enoch; Stevenson's Works; Masson's Life of Milton; Momm- 

sen’s Rome, 4 vols, 1368 ; Kipling’s works, Ed. de Luxe; Milton's ‘works, 6 
or 8 vols. ; Landor’s works. ts of standard authors; Sporting Books, &e, 











Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


Highest prices given.—Hector's Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found qual 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much 


prices. 
ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldin 
bottle. On comparison it ‘will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
B Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, g Cases and Bots, 
Trial orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Strest. 


NUNC EST BIBENDUM UN 
COINTREAYU Tripic sec. 


LA LIQUEUR SANS RIVALE 
a tous les meilleurs 
Restaurants ot Hotels. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Per Dosen, 
Bots. 4-Bots, 


17/6 9/9 














Established 1837. Incorporated 1890, 





Paid-up Capital Seiateaudiitesoae £1,500,000 
Reserve Fun : 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3, ‘000, 000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C 


DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States and Dominion of 
New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 





Subscriptions only received by Gorpon 
anv Gotcu, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; Pricrogk AND Com. 
PANY, Dunedin; Simpson AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch; H. Barium anD Company, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. Spxecnxtey, Auckland; 
and C. W. Riasy, Adelaide, 








DESK APPOINTMENTS 


Chiefest of these is un- 
doubtedly the Note Paper 
—that paper must be of 
the best quality and in 


keeping with all the 
other equipments of the 
writing-table. 
GIVE 
NOTE PAPER 
its place. It holds its own 
always for So. Style, 
and Finish. 
Of all Stationers at 1/- a Box. 
FREE SAMPLES and 
interestin Booklet on 


application to 
HIERATICA WORKS, 
Hill St., Finsbury, London, E.C. 





To FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL, 
WHITSUN and CANARY ISLANDS. 
SEA From £68. 6s. to £21 Ist Class. 
Pacific Line R.M.S. ‘ORTEGA’ 
CRUISES. (tw. sc.) 8,050 Tons, 
pe From Liverpool, 16th May. 
Handbook on Application. 
P.S.N.C, | R.M.S.P. Co., 18 Moorgate St., E.C., 
R.M.S.P, | and 32 Cockspur St., S.W., London. 
P.S.N. C., , 31 -33 James St., Liverpool, 








Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, Tus Oxrp Corner 
Bookstore (Incorporated), 27 and 29 
Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; 
Tas InTeRNATIONAL News Company, 
83 and 85 Duane Sireet, New York, 
U.S.A.; Messrs. Brentano, Corner 5th 
Avenue and 27th Street, New York, U.S.A, 
and 1,015 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, 
D.C.; Tus Supscriprion News Company, 
47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’s 
Liprary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tus 
Harotp A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; Wu. 
Dawson AND Sons, Manning Chambers, 
Toronto, Canada; A. T. CHapman, 2,407 
St. Catherine Street, Montreal, Canada; 
TurANGio-AmericaNn Booksge.uine Deport, 
Port Said; and Wm. Dawson anv Sons, 
Cape Town. 








HAVE YOUR OWN 
BOOK-PLATE. 


Practically every possessor of books would 
wish to have his ownership permanently 
noted in every volume by means of a book- 
plate, and that such plate should have a 
personal interest as displaying his arms or 
crest or some individual characteristic or 
taste; but hitherto it has not been possible 
to produce original, specially designed 
book-plates at other than a cost which has 
been beyond the means of many who would 
like to possess one. 

My present endeavour is to fill the need. 
I have a staff of artists familiar with the 
work, each book-plate being treated sepa- 
rately and differently in order to incorpo- 
rate some special feature as desired by the 
purchaser, and the prices vary from as low 
as 17s. 6d. for the design, block and 100 
plates complete, to four or five guineas for 
the best copper-plate work— but in all 
cases the value is quite exceptional, as [ 
specialize in the work. 

Apart from the personal interest attach- 
ing to a book-plate, it is of distinct value in 
that it ensures the return of volumes lent 
to borrowers, who in the absence of such a 
reminder frequently forget to whom the 
book should be returned. 

The cost of a book-plate is now so small 
that it is hoped to still further popularize 
their use and inculcate a personal care of 
and interest in books. In this connexion 
it may be suggested that a book-plate is a 
very suitable and appreciable gift to any 
lover of books, young or old. 

On request I will send specimens /ree 
to any address at home or abroad. It 
generally takes about three weeks to com- 
plete the design, plate and 100 copies. 


HENRY G. WARD, 
49 CT. PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W. 


CASES FOR BINDING. 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 
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LATEST BOOKS 





THE GREAT DAYS OF 
CARDINAL RICHELIEU. 


THE MARRIED LIFE 
OF 
ANNE OF AUSTRIA 


(Queen of France and Mother of LOUIS XIV.). 


By M. W. FREER. 
10s. 6d. 


*, Every lover of Dumas’ “Three Musketeers,” in which Anne 
of Austria figures so prominently, should read this history of her 
married life. The pageantry of those splendid times when the 
Iron Cardinal pulled the strings of Europe is vividly presented in 
Miss Freer’s fascinating pages. 


With Photogravure Plates. 





MY MEMOIRS. 
trated. 10s. Gd. net. 


“A remarkable work... few books have contained a theme of 
such intense human interest.”—STANDARD 


GOETHE: The Man and his Character. 
By JOSEPH McCABE. With Portraits. 15s. net. By far 
the most engrossing life of Goethe yet published. 


VICTOR HUGO: His Life and Work. 
By A. F. DAVIDSON. With Portraits. 15s, net. 
“* The book in English about Victor Hugo.”—DAILY CHRONICLE. 


THE COMEDY OF CATHARINE THE 
GREAT. By FRANCIS GRIBBLE. With Portraits 
15s. net. 

“Does not contain a single dull page.”—SUNDAY TIMES, 


MEMORIES OF A SPECTATOR, 
FLETCHER, 
7s. 6d. net. 


“A volume of pommniocenees, palpitating with life, and without a 
dull page.”"—GLASGOW HERALD. 


SOCIETY AT TUNBRIDGE 
the 18th Century—and After. By LEWIS MEL- 


VILLE. With numerons illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


et ny A pleasant book lightened by many an amusing anecdote.’ 
~STANDARD. 


By MADAME STEINHEIL. Mlus- 


By J. S. 
the well-known Yorkshire Novelist and Writer. 


WELLS in 





Nash’s New Novels. 





Nash’s Novels are never dull, and readers may safely select any 
from the following list—*THE PENITENT,” @ new novel by the 
author of “ The Nun,” is just out. 


THE PENITENT. 


SCARLET AND BLUE. 
CHARLES HEWSON. 


INITIALS ONLY. 
THE VAGRANT. 


THE NIGHT LAND. 
By WILLIAM HOPE HODGSON. 


By RENE BAZIN. 
(A Hunting Novel.) By 


By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN: 


By COLETTE WILLY. 


GRIM JUSTICE. (2nd Edition). 


THE RADIUM TERRORS. (2x. net). 
By ALBERT DORRINGTON. 


By “ RITA.” 


At all Bookshops and Libraries, 6s. each. 
EVELEIGH NASH, Publisher, LONDON. 


RUSSELL 
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| Mr. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS 
ANIMAL LIFE IN AFRICA. 1, 





Major J. STEVENSON HAMILTO Foreword by 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. lnsteated,” Maps, Plans, &c. 
Royal 8vo. 18s, net. 


“ Vivid, graphic, withal scholarly . . . a book of unusual fascination.’’—Times, 


MOODS, SONGS ann DOGGERELS. 
By JOHN GALSWORTHY. Crown 8vo. &®. net. 


“ Poetry of a high order unspoilt by any alien imagination, undisturbed in 
its fine simple pathos.” — Nation. 


WILLIAM SHARP’S' WRITINGS. 


In 5 vols. Crown 8vo. §&&. net each. Now Ready: Vol. I, 
POEMS. Vol. I. STUDIES AND APPRECIATIONS. 
WAR AND ITS ALLEGED BENEFITS. 
By J. NOVIKOW. Preface by NORMAN ANGELL. Crown 

8vo. 2s. Gd. net. 


DIVORCE. By EARL RUSSELL. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net, 
THE COLLECTED WORKS OF HENRIK IBSEN. Vol. Xil. 


FROM IBSEN’S WORKSHOP. 


Edited by WILLIAM ARCHER. Crown 8vo. 48. 
THIRD AND REVISED EDITION. 


INDIA UNDER CURZON AND 


AFTER. py LOVAT FRASER. Royal Svo. 16s. net 


_ With a long new Preface discussing the recent admini strative changes. 


NEW _ 6s. NOVELS 


THE COST OF IT Exveanor Morpaunt 
LOVE’S PILGRIMAGE Upton SINCLAIR 


“A remarkable novei.’’—Times, ‘A powerful emotional novel.’’—Daily News. 
PASSION FRUIT E. C. Vivian 
HE WHO PASSED (ToM.L.G.) Third Impression. ANon 
ESTHER Aanes E. Jacoms 
THE ADJUSTMENT Marovuerite Bryant 
MARJORIE STEVENS V. Taveman-Go.pis 
THE PRISON WITHOUT A WALL Ratrenu Srraus 
THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV F, M. Dostrorvsky 

(864 pp. 3s. Gd. net.) 


WM. HEINEMANN, at Bedford ‘Street, w.0. 


Wells Gardner, Darton & Co., Ltd. 


OF ALL LIBRARIES. 


ONE 
LOOK 

















Rt. Hon. 
G. W. E. 
BACK 

Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


“Of fascinating interest. ... One of the best contributions to ‘reminis- 
cence literature’ that the season is likely to give us.” — Daily Telegraph. 
“ This is real literature,”"—SIR GEORGE TREVELYAN, 
Biography. 
ARCHBISHOP MACLAGAN. 
By F. D. HOW. 163. net. 2nd Edition. 


Reminiscences. 
“| REMEMBER,” 
By CANON HORSLEY. 


A BISHOP AMONGST BANANAS; or, 
Work and Experiences in a Unique Diocese. 
By the Right Rev. HERBERT BURY, D.D., formerly 
Bishop of British Honduras and Central America, now Bishop 
of Northern and Central Europe. With numerous illus- 
trations from Photographs taken on the spot. Crown Svo, 6s. 
* Interesting and cheery.'’"— Westminster Gazette. 


7s. 6d. net. 2nd Edition. 





“ Brightly and gray yhically written . .. may be almost placed amon; hooks 
of adventure. We wish most hes urtily to bring this book under the notice of all 
who are interested in the evangelization of the world.” —Church Times. 


A SHEPHERD OF THE VELD. 
The Life of Bishop Key. 


By GODFREY CALLAWAY, Mission Priest, 8.S.J.E.  Tllus- 
trated from photographs. Crown 8vo, eloth, 2s. 6d. net. 2nd 
Edition. 
** A memoir such as this is valuable in many ways. ... We can thoroughly 
recommend this book.’’—Church Times, 
Now Ready. By CANON NEWBOLT. 
CONFIRMATION. 


By W. C. E. NEWBOLT, Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s, 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 
“ An admirable instruction on the Sacrament, 
ig quite excellent.’’—Church Times, 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO, LTD, 
3 & 4, Paternoster Buildings, London, 


Both in matter and manner it 
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LIFE OF JAMES, FIRST DUKE OF 


ORMONDE, 1610—1688. 

By LADY BURGHCLERE. With L[llustrations. 2 Vols. 

Demy 8vo. 28s. net. [Ready next week. 
~ Few men have played a more important and distinguished part in the history 
of Ireland and, eh of the United Kingdom, than James Butler, Earl, 
Marquess, and after the restoration of Charles II lst Duke of Ormonde. The 
devoted adherent of Charles I, he had as Lord-Lieutenant to carry on the 
Government of Ireland while the country was rent by religious factions as well 
as civil war, His life was full of crises and adventures, including the 
notorious attack on him by Colonel Blood. 


AN ACCOUNT OF MY LIFE 
(GOHUR-I-IKBAL). 
By Her Highness NAWAB SULTAN JAHAN BEGAM, 
G.C.S.1., G.C.LE., Ruler of Bhopal. Translated by C. H. 
Payns, Educational Adviser to H.M. the Begam. With Map 
and Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 15s. net. 

There is, perhaps, no more interesting personality in India, than that of 
Her Highness Nawab Sultan Jahan Sega the veiled ruler of Bhopal. Her 
Highness is not the first Muhammadan lady who has occupied a throne, but 
ashe is probably the only one who has ever offered to the public a personal 
narrative of her life and reign. The story she telis not only takes the reader 
behind the purdah and affords him an insight into the vie intime of the 
Eastern court, but it pain, in its historical aspect, an interesting and 
valuable illustration of the position aud administrative methods of the 
Feudatory States of India and their relation to the paramount power. 


RAMBLES IN THE PYRENEES. 
AND THE ADJACENT DISTRICTS—GASCONY, PAYS 
DE FOIX AND ROUSILLON. By F. HAMILTON 
JACKSON, R.B.A., Author of “The Shores of the Adriatic.” 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 
[Ready next week. 
Mr. Hamilton Jackson is one of the first authorities on the Gothic archi- 
tecture of Europe. Not only hag he studied the architecture of the historic 
districts he visited, but he has much to say on the ple, their costumes, and 
the historical incidents which have occurred in those extremely interesting 
provinces of France. The work is illustrated by many drawings from the 
author's pen and pencil. 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


JULIA FRANCE AND HER TIMES. «6s. 


“ Mrs, Atherton can tell a story with the best of her contemporaries. She 
is not niggardly with her gifts. She pours out her novelistic riches with a 
prodigal hand, Her novel is not one which the reader gets tired of, although 
possibly he — not be able to absorb it ina single sitting. A fine novel, well 
worthy of careful perusal, and it contains elements of thought, principles of 
social philosophy, and much deep psychological analysis, which lift it 
altogether out of the ranks of average romances, and make ita conspicuous 
and deeply interesting piece of literary work.’’"—Daily Telegraph. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 

















OF THE 


PHEENIX, 


POEMS. 


By JAMES A. 


MACKERETH, 


Author of “A Son of Cain.” 


Fceap. 8vo. 


3s. Gd. net. 





Glasgow Herald. 
“Always poetry—poetry vital 
with energy and clothed with 
beauty and at times with 
splendour.” 


Literary World. 


“Deserves attention from 
those who can enjoy one of the 
finest pleasures of the mind, 
namely, that process by which 
the spirit of an age becomes 
articulate. .. . Full of power, 
of ecstasy, of a fury of joy.” 


Pall Mall Gazette. 


“Mr. Mackereth’s is a signa- 
ture which has come to be 
watched with the greatest at- 
tention and welcome wherever 
it appears.” 


Irish Times. 


“Here is verse which really 
sings, ideas which are fresh 


Dundee Advertiser, 
“ Deserves rich praise.” 


T.P.’s Weekly. 


“Breathing virility and 
strong kindness in every ling,” 


The Athenzum. 


“We quail before his thun. 
derous broadsides of language 
... as we read him he sug- 
gests stupendous phenomena.” 


The Times. 


“Vigour of thought and 
imagination and - remarkable 
wealth of poetic diction.” 


The Scotsman. 


“Will be read with espocial 
interest and sympathy by 
readers who like modern poetry 
that keeps alive the traditions 


of a spiritualized nature-wor- 


and strong, language which ia 
ship.” 


in the highest sense poetical.” 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE GREAT MARQUIS 
OF MONTROSE 


By Mrs. HUGH PRYCE. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt extra. Six Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 


A FORGOTTEN 
PRINCE OF WALES 


Prince Frederick Louis and the 
Days of George II. 


By Captain HENRY CURTIES. 
Illustrated, Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 10s. 6d. net. 











LONDON: EVERETT & CO., LTD., 42 ESSEX STREET, W.C. 
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SECOND EDITION. 5s. net, 
BROAD LINES IN SCIENCE TEACHING. 
Edited by F. HODSON, Ph.D. 

“Wo welcome a new edition of this series of valuable papers,”—Times, 


READY MAY 16th. 5s, net. 
DENYS OF AUXERRE. 
A Poetical Drama. 

By JAMES BARTON, 


Lonpons: CHRISTOPHERS,. 





Pp. 776, Portrait, Memoir, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. post-free. 
COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,° Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers to his 
works are deterred from making their acquaintance from not knowing what 
to select and where to begin. This work contains the most important * 
ges, arranged under heads, so as to present a complete and authorita- 
ve exposition of what he taught. 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 





NOTICK.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half-yearly, from 
January to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January 





and July. Cloth Cases for the Malf-ysarly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent or from the Ojice at 13, Gd, each, By post, 1s, 9d, 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


May Number Now Ready with Contributions by 


ARNOLD BENNETT 
W. D. HOWELLS 
H. W. NEVINSON 
IRVING BACHELLOR 


7 COMPLETE STORIES. 60 ILLUSTRATIONS. 





SISTER CARRIE. By Txeopvore Dreiser, Author 
of “Jennie Gerhardt.” 6s. 
New edition replacing the abridged version previously issued. 


THE PRINCESS OF CLEVES. By Mu. 
DE LA FAYETTE. Illus. 6s. 
A romance of the Court of Henri II. 
ANATOLE FRANCE. 


GREYFRIARS BOBBY. By Exeavor Arxinsoy. 
Ss. An Edinburgh Story in which the famous shepherd’s dog 
plays chief part. 


MAN IN LONELY LAND. By K. L. Bosnen, 
Author of “Mary Cary.” 3s. 6d. 
Sparkling humour and studies of child-life woven into a 
charming romance. 


FLOWER OF THE NORTH. 
CURWOOD. 6s. 
A stirring novel of adventure in the Hudson Bay territory. 


WHY THE WORLD LAUGHS. 
JOHNSTON. Illus. 6s. net. 
Representative humorous stories from all countries known to 
history. 


Introduction by 


By J. 0. 
By CHARLES 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Aibemarle St., London, W. 
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Macmillan & Co.s New Books. 


LAW. 


Second Edition contains the Model Rules, Regulations, 
and Forms. 


National Insurance. .y a. s. comyns 
CARR, W. H. STUART GARNETT, Barristers-at-Law, and 
J. H. TAYLOR, M.A., M.B., Member of the Council of the 
British Medical Association. With a Preface by the Rt. Hon. 
D. LLOYD GEORGE, M.P. Second Edition thoroughly 
revised and enlarged. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [ Tuesday. 





THEOLOGY. 


The Kingdom of God. A Course of Four 
Lectures delivered at Cambridge during the Lent Term, 1912. 
By Rev. WILLIAM TEMPLE, Head-Master of Repton. 
Crown, 8vo.. 2s. 6d. net. 
Tse Tiwes.—‘ This book is worthy to stand by Mr, Temple's previous 
volumes, and increases our appreciation of his clear thought and power of 
Vigorous exposition. 


ANTHROPOLOGY, 


The Mafulu Mountain People 
of British New Guinea. By ROBBER! W. 
WILLIAMSON. With an Introduction by A. C. HADDON, 
Sc.D., F.R.S. With Dlustrations and Map. 8vo. 14s. net. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Touchstone of Fortune. 
By CHARLES MAJOR. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 
»*. A charming story of the Court of King Charles II. more nearly resem - 
“ When Knighthood was in Flower,” the first great success of this writer, 
than anything he has since done. 


> 
The Charwoman’s Daughter. By 
JAMES STEPHENS. Extra crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
' Puncu.—* It isa very long time indeed since I read such a human, satisfying 
book. Every page contains some happy phrase or illuminating piece of 
eharacter drawing.”’ 

Tur Encuisu Review.—‘ There are, indeed, so many good things in this first 
volume of fiction by Mr. Stephens, which by the way, closes with an exultant 
hymn of characteristically bellicose optimism, that we are justified in looking 
forward to still better work from him in this direction.” 


White Ashes. 


crown 8vo. 6s. 
e*, A Fire Insurance story. 


By KENNEDY-NOBLE. Extra 








TRAVEL. 


The Land of Heather (Scotland). 
Written and Illustrated by CLIFTON JOHNSON. New and 
Cheaper re-issue. Crcwn 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


Mexico, the Wonderland of the 
South. By W.E.CARSON, Fully Illustrated. New and 
Cheaper re-issue. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., LONDON. 





_ 


VOLUME I. JUST PUBLISHED. 


VASARIYS LIVES 


of the most eminent Painters, 
Sculptors, and Architects. 


Newly translated by GASTON DE VERE, sometime Brackenbury 
Exhibitioner of Balliol College, Oxford. With 500 full-page 
illustrations, including 100 in Colour and 400 in Monochrome 
Collotype. In 10 volumes: each volume sold separately. 

Large crown ito (10$ by 7jin.), buckram boards, printed 
throughout on pure rag papers, £1 5s. net per vol. Also in whole 
green parchment, £1 15s. net, or whole vellum boards, £2 2s. net, 
per vol. 


A literal rendering of the last edition issued during the author's lifetime. 
The Illustrations have been selected with the utmost care to form a represen- 
tative series. 

The volumes will be published regularly at the rate of not less than FOUR 
Volumes per annum, and ultimately supplemented by a complete Critical 
Commentary of uniform size. 

e*» Prospectus, with full particulars, specimen pages and illus- 
trations, post free on request. 


South American Archzology. 
An Introduction to the Archeology of the South American 
Continent, with special reference to the Early History of 
Peru. By THOMAS A. JOYCE, M.A. With Illustrations 
anda Map. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 





Macmillan & Co., Ltd., and The Medici Society, Ltd., London. 





The Wessex Edition of the 
Works of Thomas Hardy 


in Prose and Verse. 


With Prefaces and Notes. In 20 vols. 8vo. Cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 
net each. Printed from new type. Each volume will have a 
Frontispiece in Photogravure and Map. Two vols. issued monthly. 


1. Tess of the d’Urbervilles. With a new General 
Preface. 2, Far from the Madding Crowd. 
#"« Prospectus post free on request. 


_ Tue AtHEN#uM.—‘Its appearance is stately and dignified. The paper ig 
light and agreeable to the touch, and the print large and well ordered.’ 

THe Dairy Curonicie.—“ The house of Macmillan understands the making 
of a book, the secret of giving it a being which incorporates the spirit of its 
author, and great has been the success with this Wessex Hardy. It is just 
right, and no more need be said,” 


ART. 


The Venetian School of Painting, 
- Bt i MARCH PHILLIPPS.  [Illustrated. sve, 
8. - nev. 


Individuality and Art. 
E. A. FURST. Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo. 
2nd IMPRESSION WITH ADDITIONS. 
Handbook of Marks on Pottery 


and Porcelain. By W. BURTON, M.A. and k. L, 
HOBSON, B.A. Illustrated, Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





By HERBERT 
3s. Gd. net. 





HISTORY. 


The Scot in America and the 
Ulster Scot. Being the Substance of Addresses before 
the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution, lst Nov., 1911, and 
the Presbyterian Historical Society, Belfast, 28th Mar., 1912, 
By the Hon. WHITELAW REID, United States Ambassador 
in Great Britain. Extra Crown 8vo. Is. net. 


MILITARY TEXT-BOOKS. New Vol. 


An Outline of the Russo- 
Japanese War, 1904, 1905. By COLONEL 
CHARLES ROSS, D.S8.0., P.S.C. Vol. L— Up to, and INCLUD- 
ING, the BATTLE OF LIAQ-YANG. With Maps, 8vo. 

10s. 6d. net. 





STATISTICS. 


The Statesman’s Year Book for 
the Year 1912. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D, 


Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
The Elements of Statistical 


Method. By WILLFORD I. KING, M.A, Crown &vo. 
6s. Gd. net. 





music. 
Organ Playing. By PERCY C. BUCK, Mus. Doe. 


4to. 4s, net. 
Tue Worip.—“ Likely to obtain a wide popularity by reason of the skill with 
which a great deal of matter has been compressed into a comparatively small 
space, and of the lucidity of exposition which distinguishes it,” 
e*. This work forms Volume II. of THE MUSICIAN'S LIBRARY. 
A Series of Primers which are being issued in conjunction with 
Messrs. STAINER and BELL, Ltd. 





POETRY. 


A Lyttel Booke of Nonsense. 3, 
RANDALL DAVIES. Original modern “Limericks,” In- 
spired and Illustrated by Medieval Woodeuts. Feap. 4to. 
3s. 6d. net. 





SOCIOLOGY. 


A New Conscience and an Ancient 
Evil. By JANE ADDAMS, Hull House, Chicago, Author of 
“ Democracy and Social Ethics,” &. Crown 8vo. 4s, 6d. net. 


The Record of a City. A Social 
Survey of Lowell, Massachusetts. By GEORGE 
F. KENNGOTT. Illustrated. Medium 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Marcus Alonzo Hanna: His Life 
and Work. By HERBERT CROLY. Ilustrated. 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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SOCIETY FOR 


Promoting Christian Knowledge 


RATIONALIST ENGLISH EDUCATORS. 
By GERALDINE E, HODGSON, D.Litt. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


STUDIES IN THE ENGLISH REFORMA- 
TION. ~ The Moorhouse Lectures, 1912. By HENRY 
LOWTHER CLARKE, D.D., D.C.L., Archbishop of Mel- 
bourne. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


THE LITURGY AND RITUAL OF THE 
ANTE-NIGENE CHURCH. By the Rev. F. E. 
WARREN, B.D., F.S.A. Second Edition, Revised. Demy 
8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 

FOUR: APOSTLES; or, the Training of 
Christian Missionaries. By the Rev. JAMES 
i od LILLEY, M.A.,D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. 6d. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF ST. DOMINIC. 
By oe R- DE LACY O’LEARY, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE SERVANT. A Biblical Study of Service to God 
and Man. By Dr. EUGENE STOCK. Crown 8vo, cloth 





boards, 2s. 


THE SACRAMENT OF HOLY BAPTISM. 
. = = - a DE LACY O’LEARY, D.D.- Crown 8vo, cloth 
ards, 2s. 


APOLLOS; or, Studies in the Life of a 
Great Layman of the First Century. By the 
Venerable G. R. WYNNE, D.D. Small post 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


AN ENGLISH CHURCHMAN’S PRO- 
FESSION OF FAITH. By the Rev. J. K. SWIN- 

*  BURNE. With Preface by the Rev. CANON RANDOLPH, 
D.D. Small post 8vo, paper cover, 6d. 


THE PATHWAY OF SALVATION. 3; the 
Rev. T, A. LACEY, M.A. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 6d. 


AFRICAN MISSIONS: Impressions of 
the South, East, and Centre of the Dark 
Continent. By BENJAMIN GARNISS O’RORKE, ».A., 

- Chaplain to the Forces. ‘ With a Preface by the Right Rev. J. 
TAYLOR SMITH, D.D.,C.V.O. With several lllustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


‘CHRISTIAN WORSHIP: Its Origin and 

. . Evolution. A Study of the Latin Liturgy up to the time 
of Charlemagne. By Monsignore DUCHESNE. Translated 
by M. L. McCLURE. Fourth English Edition, representing 
the Fourth and latest French Edition of “Les Origines du 
Culte Chrétien.” Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 10s. 


THE CHRISTIAN TEACHING OF COIN 
MOTTOES. By the Rev. WILLIAM ALLAN, D.D. 
With a Sw pn | Chapter on THE RELIGIOUS 
CHARAG ER O ANCIENT COINS. By the Rev. 
JEREMIAH ZIMMERMAN, D.D., LL.D. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


CHEMICAL RESEARCH IN ITS BEAR- 
INGS ON NATIONAL WELFARE. _Incor- 
rating a Lecture delivered by Prof. EMIL FISCHER in 
Berlin, January 11, 1910. (“Romance of Science Series.”) 
Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


WAVES AND RIPPLES IN WATER, AIR; 

AND ASTUER. Christmas Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain-by J. A. FLEMING, M.A., 
D.Sc., F.R.S. Second Issue, Revised. Large crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. net. - 


THE FOREST TREES OF BRITAIN. By 
the late Rev. C. A. JOHNS, B.A., F.L.S. Tenth Edition. 
Revised by G. S. BOULGER, F.L.S., F.G.8S. With 16 Coloured 

- Plates, taken. direct from Natura by Photography, giving the 
Natural Colours, and: numerous other Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 6s. net. 


BRITISH WILD FLOWERS IN THEIR 
NATURAL COLOURS AND FORM. Text by 
Prof. HENSLOW. With over 200 Coloured Illustrations. 
(The Artist, GRACE LAYTON, obtained the Silver Flora 
Medal of the Royal Horticultural Society for these Drawings.) 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 8s. net. 

The special merit of these Illustrations is their being true to 

Pature in colour and as near as possible in size. 





LONDON : 9 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. ; 43 Queen Victoria St., E.C. 
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A GREAT NOVEL. | 
Published To-day. 
GEORGE 
WENDERN 
GAVE A INGLIS 
PARTY 6s. 


“Hans Breitmann gife a barty, 
Vhere ish dot barty now?” 





By 
JOHN 





A story of love and finance, which will qualify as one of the 
greatest novels of the year. 





TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS. 
CHIEFS AND CITIES OF CEN. 


TRAL AFRICA. Across Lake Chad by way of British, 
French, and German Territories. By OLIVE MACLEOD, 
With 250 Illustrations and 3 Maps. 16s. net. 


“* Miss Macleod’s eagerly awaited book is provided with all the elements of 
success and it has the merit which deserves it.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


THE HISTORY OF THE INDIAN 
MUTINY. Reviewed and Illustrated from Original Docu- 
ments by G. W. FORREST, C.LE., ex-Director of Records, 
Government of India. Vol. III. With Plans and Illustra. 
tions. 20s. net. 


“Mr, Forrest's book should be on every Englishman's bookshelf. It con. 
tains a national epic.’’"—Standard, 


THE NONCONFORMIST TREASON; 


THE SALE OF THE EMERALD ISLE. 


By MICHAEL J. F. M‘CARTHY, 
Author of “ Priestsand People.” 6s. 


Mornixa@ Post.—* The main lines of the corrupt understanding between the 
Irish Nationalists and the forces of political Nonconformity are well brought 
out.”’. 

“A most timely publication, which is a regular armoury of weapons for the 
defenders of the Union,’’—Spectator. 











FIVE NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


“The name of BLACKWOOD on a novel is a guarantee of good literature.” 


—Saturday Review, 
A DERELICT EMPIRE. 


By MARK TIME. 


“A Remarxaste Nove. ... The House of Blackwood has an hereditary 
interest in Indian topics, and ‘A Derelict Empire’ is worthy of the firm's 
traditions, .. . A rattlipg good story; willbe read and enjoyed by thousands.” 

- —Mr,. Hamilton Fyfe in the Daily Mail. 


LUCREZIA BORGIA’S ONE LOVE. 
By H. GRAHAM RICHARDS, Author of “Richard 


Somers.” 
* A fine romance finely told.’’"—Pall Mall Gazette, 


THE HEART OF DELILAH. 
By CHRISTOPHER WILSON, Author of “The Missing 
Millionaire,” which depicts in a remarkable manner the loss 
of the world’s greatest liner. 
“ A capital story.’"—Scotsman, 


YELLOWSANDS. sy apam aowans 
WHYTE, Author of “The Templeton Tradition.” 


“Humour, fantasy, intrigue, sentiment, and a touch of tragedy are skilfully 
interwoven. An Idyll which charms.”—Scotsman, 


THE MOON ENDURETH: Tales 
and Fancies. By JOHN BUCHAN, Author of “ Prester 
John,” &e. 

“A work of considerable imagination and delicate satire,’"—Athenzum. 





WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh & London. 
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